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One Greyhound trip can 
teach you more about 
economy, comfort, scenic 
interest than many books 


Teacher’s textbook on the subject of travel 
economy is often a Greyhound bus! She 
learns in one easy lesson that the most 
scenic way between two points is a Grey- 
hound line —that the smartest, smoothest 
ride in America costs only one-third as 
much as driving a car. Out-of-town week- 


TE WORLD 


THESE PICTORIAL STUDY HELPS WILL THRILL CLASSES 


We have two intensely interesting study aids for teachers: a booklet, * ‘This Amazing America” with 140 
pictures and stories about our country’s strangest places, O: the “Comparison Map” of America (suitable 
for framing)—90 world wonders duplicated right here in our own country, C1. Check which one you prefer 

. then mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, &' 
want fares and facts about any special trip, jot down the place you wish to visit on the line below. 





ends, Thanksgiving visits, and Christmas 
vacation trips... these occasions prove 
definitely that it costs less to see more 


and go farther by Greyhound! 
“ FL for you and your classes, with these 
good-humored maps and booklets! 


[The 
[GREYHOUND | 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT... 


What Can We Do? 


CCurar WILL BE a meet- 
ing of the legislature during 1938. These 
sessions will deal with matters of large 
concern to the schools. It is of the ut- 
most importance that we prepare for these 
meetings with great care. We give here 
some of the things which should be done. 


First, we should see that members of 
the legislature are well informed on edu- 
cational issues. This can be done most 
effectively before they leave for the State 
capitol. The process of informing them 
began before they were elected. Every 
proper effort should now be made to ex- 
plain the merits of the legislative program 
sponsored by the friends of education. 
Previous to the election candidates were 
asked to declare themselves on this pro- 
gram. At the time of going to press 40 
of them had frankly spoken on the Re- 
tirement Plan. Teachers and_ those 
who join with them should know the atti- 
tude toward educational legislation of 
members of the legislature and other im- 
portant officers. 


After election the successful candidates 
should be interviewed again before they 
leave for the State capitol. It will be 
easy to see them before they leave home. 
They will be more approachable than 
after they are caught in the tide of the 
legislative session. They will give care- 
ful attention to the viewpoints of the 
voters at home who have been responsible 
for their election. 

Second, we should enlist all friends of 
education in the State in the development 


of a co-operative and sound program ot 
educational legislation. The earlier this 
is done the better. Obviously members of 
the legislature cannot be interviewed with 
success unless there are definite legislative 
proposals to discuss. The presentation of 
a definite proposal makes it possible to 
secure a definite commitment from the 
member. 


A legislative program for education 
should be co-operatively developed. The 
state department of education, the state 
education association, representatives of 
higher education, the state parent-teacher 
association, the American Legion, and all 
other friends of children, both within the 
profession and among laymen, should 
have a part in its formulation. Surely in 
a time like this we can submerge small 
disagreements in the interest of the com- 
mon cause. Just what machinery will 
most effectively consolidate the education- 
al forces of a state may vary in different 
situations. But we can be sure that a 
program born of the best thought of all 
supporters of free public education is most 
likely to be sound, and to be favorably 
acted upon by the legislature. 

In developing this program, expert 
opinion has been sought. We can sup- 
port with a clear conscience a legislative 
program which incorporates the results of 
careful research and mature experience. 
Such a program may properly claim the 
support of the members of the teaching 
profession and of other friends of the 
schools. 

A positive program is of large im- 
portance from a strategic point of view. 
It places the foes of education on the de- 
fensive. It concentrates the attention of 
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the legislature on constructive rather than 
| destructive bills. The best defense is 
often a strong attack. Let us not go into 
the next legislative session on the defen- 
sive. Let us go into these sessions with 
a positive program. 

Third, effective facilities should be 
maintained so that the status of educa- 
} tional bills may be promptly made known. 
| This will permit the friends of education 
| to advise their representatives in the legis- 
| lature as to their wishes. 


' It should be remembered that every 
| legislator in times like these is the focus 
© of all types of influences. There is no 
F better means of keeping him in line, 
| when a sound piece of legislation is pend- 
> ing, than to have large numbers of voters 
let him know that they know why the 
) proposed legislation is sound and that 
they expect him to vote for it. 


Fourth, every member of the teaching 
profession should do his part. Our power 
rests in the numbers, both within and 
without the profession, who believe in 
the idea of free public education. Each 
of us can do his part in a number of ways. 


We can pay our professional dues 
promptly at the beginning of the school 
year. This will provide the money neces- 
saty to the holding of conferences, the 
employment of experts, and the organiza- 
| tion of legislative campaigns. It will per- 
mit the staff employed by our Association 
to give its full time to positive educational 
work, rather than to campaigns for dues. 
It will permit the officers of our Associa- 
tion to proceed with confidence in the 
development of the program for the 
year. 


We can all respond when called upon, 
no matter how small the part we are asked 
to play. We can inform ourselves as to 
the legislative program. We can keep in 


IF and AND 


oO: autumn days 
Are bright with gold 
And autumn nights 
Have skies of blue 
Then you should fill 
The days with joy 
For those who work 
Along with you. 
And if you give 
A kindly word 
To those whose task 
Is just like yours 
You'll bring to them 
The skies of blue 
And days of gold 
And friendship sweet 
And joy untold. 
So at this time 
When all give thanks 
For kindness done 
And plenteous store 
Let’s not forget 
Our comrades near 
Who need our help 
In words of cheer. 

W. P. K. 





touch with its progress. We can address 
our representatives in the legislature in- 
telligently, courteously, and vigorously, in 
behalf of educational measures which are 
up for consideration. 

We should not be frightened off by the 
tactics of vested interests who fulminate 
about the ‘“‘selfish lobbies” of teachers. So 
long as our program is sound and is sup- 
ported by methods that are open and 
above-board, we are merely using the 
legitimate methods of democratic govern- 
ment. 

Let us have the courage of our con- 
victions. Education is one of the most 
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fundamental concerns of our civilization. 
Without it, democracy is impossible. Let 
us be sure that the measures we support 
are sound. We can validate them by re- 
ferring them to the thousands of intelli- 
gent parents who have no interest in edu- 
cation except as it contributes to the wel- 
fare of their children. Then, let us throw 
our full weight into the battle, using every 
legitimate resource at our command to 
help the 1938 legislature contribute to 
the progress of education! 


Business or Charity? 


CCxousanps of teachers 
have no savings. Yet every teacher will 
agree that everyone who earns a salary 
should make some savings each year. The 
majority of teachers try to save. Many 
do. Yet it is difficult for those who do 
save to find a safe form of investment for 
their savings. 


The Kentucky teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem provides for a small savings. 
Teachers under thirty years of age will 
save two percent of their yearly salary, 
those under forty will save three percent 
and those forty or over will save four 
percent. However, no member of the sys- 
tem need put aside more than eighty dol- 
lars a year. By this method the teacher 
will not feel any deprivation while surely 
building a savings fund. 

This fund is more than a savings. It 
is an investment. Because, a teacher leav- 
ing the profession may withdraw his 
money plus the accumulated interest. If 
he goes into another profession this sum 
will tide him over the first lean years. 
If he goes into a business this savings 
will be convenient for reinvestment. If 
a woman teacher gets married the money 
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will perhaps be the difference between , 
house and a home. 


There will be a few who prefer to in. 
vest their money in something which pay; 
better than three percent interest. The 
must realize that investments that pay 
high dividends are usually unsafe. These 
are the people who have forgotten where 


savings went during the last depression fj 


Even during the depression the teaches 
retirement plans continued to function § 
Where teachers were contributors to , 
retirement fund NO state has ever abro. 


gated its obligation to the teacher retire j 


ment fund. Teachers who want to realize ' 


more on their money have never exper F ti 


ienced the bitter Chicago winters on af 
empty stomach. Get-rich-quick ideas do 
not appeal to the Dayton, Ohio, teaches 


who had to apply for relief. 


Teachers need a sound investment. Ap 
good teacher retirement law provides forf 
a small savings each year which is held> 
in trust by the state for the teacher. The} 
rate of interest may be small, but thef 
principal is secure and the investment ab- 


solutely safe. 


The young teacher sometimes feels that 
} territ 


retirement plans are of no use to him. 
However, he intends to take out insurance 
as soon as he can afford it. A retirement 
plan is an insurance. 


Teachers should compare the relative costs 


and returns of private insurance operated 
for profit with the costs and returns of F 


state-supported retirement systems. 


The teacher retirement system is a busi- 
ness arrangement between the state and its 
teacher employees enacted into state law 


in order to improve the schools by provid- 
ing disabled or retired teachers with 2 
modest, but assured, income. The state, 





It is the only inf 
surance that pays 100 percent (the stateh 
contribution) plus interest. Moreover ith 
is exempt from taxation and attachment 
| are | 


tem 
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-f tirement systems as good business. 


the schools, the general public, particular- 
ly its children, benefit from a retirement 
system as much or more than the teachers. 
HIt is no wonder that many state legisla- 
ture consider retirement plans “good 
business.” 


Teachers have supported recent social 
security legislation. But teachers are not 


ion. included in the ‘Federal Social Security 


' Laws,’ because teachers are state em- 

ployees and the National Government can 
‘not tax a state. Teacher retirement bills 
are based on principles similar to those 


ite F in the National Social Security Acts. In- 


| dustry as well as government regards re- 
In 
| 1931 banks, public utilities, manufactur- 
ers and other firms paid an average of 
) $729.00 per person to those on their re- 
‘tired lists. The government paid an 
F average of $955.32 per person on the 
» Civil Service retirement list in 1932. War 
| veterans, ministers, federal employees, and 
| ALL OTHER state and municipal em- 
© ployees receive retirement allowances. 
» Teachers whose salaries are relatively low- 
» er are more entitled to protection. 


Teachers of thirty other states and 
territories have found the retirement sys- 
tem a much better solution to their prob- 
) lems than the old one of living with rela- 
tives. More than sixty percent of the 
) teachers of the United States have a busi- 
| ness arrangement with some kind of state 
) or local teachers retirement system. They 
| are providing for old age, disability, and 
| their families now. Are the other teachers 
| going to leave their future to charity? 


Cus ORGANIZATION for 
leadership in any school system should 
be consistent with the educational philos- 
ophy achieved by that school system. 


English Teaching 
in Japanese Schools 


CCne TEACHING of foreign 
languages occupies a very important place 
in the Japanese educational system. About 
a dozen foreign languages are taught in 
Japanese schools. Of these, English, 
German, and French are outstanding, and 
English is taught most extensively. 


Children attend the Ordinary Elemen- 
tary School from the age of six. The 
course lasts for six years, after which a 
two- or three-year course of the Higher 
Elementary School may be taken. Among 
the extra subjects in the curriculum is 
English. i 


In the Chugakko, or middle-grade 
schools for boys (ages 12 to 16), English 
is a compulsory subject. The regulations 
of the Department of Education state that 
the chief aim of the study of foreign 
languages is to enable pupils to under- 
stand and use the language. The course 
is expected to contribute towards the en- 
hancement of knowledge and the develop- 
ment of character. The number of schools 
in which English is the language selected 
is far greater than that of those in which 
other foreign languages are taught, the 
proportion being 98 to 2. In the 4th and 
5th years, classes are divided into two 
sections. In the first section, fewer hours 
are given to English. This section is for 
boys who intend to enter business directly 
after leaving school. In the second sec- 
tion, more hours are given to English. 
This section is for boys who intend to 
enter schools of higher grade. 


The course in the Jogakko, or middle- 
grade schools for girls (ages 12 to 15 or 
16), usually extends over four years. In 
some of the big cities as well as in private 
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schools of high standing, however, a five- 
year course is provided. The foreign 
language taught in this type of school is 
either English or French. French is taught 
in a few private schools, especially the 
Roman Catholic Mission Schools. Of- 
ficially English is not compulsory in these 
schools and it is left to the principal to 
decide whether it is to be taught or not. 
In practice, however, English is taught in 
almost all these schools at present. 


The Shihangakko, or normal schools 
for boys and girls, is divided into two 
sections: The First Section of five years 
(ages 14 to 19) for those who have fin- 
ished the Higher Elementary School and 
the Second Section of two years (ages 17 
to 19) for those who have finished 
Chugakko. English is compulsory in the 
First Section and optional in the Second. 


The Jitsugyogakko, or business and 
technical schools (age 12 to 16), covers a 
large variety of schools. In some the 
foreign language is a compulsory subject 
and is taught as extensively as in the 
ordinary middle school. In others the 
foreign language is optional and in others 
is not taught at all. In certain vocational 
schools, such as agricultural and fishery 
schools, no regulations are given by the 
Department of Education concerning the 
teaching of a foreign language. 


There are two groups of higher-grade 
schools: Kotogakko, intended to prepare 
pupils for the Universities; Colleges and 
Special schools of similar grade. The 
Kotogakko, or ordinary High School (ages 
16 to 19), is divided into the literature 
and science courses. German, French, and 
English are taught, but the number of 
pupils in English sections is far greater 
than in the other two languages. Much 
greater importance is naturally attached 
to the study of foreign languages in the 


ordinary high school than in other schools 
of similar grade, for the knowledge of 
foreign language is essential to those who 
intend to proceed to advanced studies in 
the universities. The Department of Edu. 
cation sets forth the following objectives 
in the teaching of foreign languages in 
the higher schools: 


1. To cause pupils to understand the 
foreign language accurately; 


2. To foster in pupils the ability to ex- 
press their thoughts and feelings in 
the foreign language; 


. To facilitate pupils in various activ- 
ities concerned with scientific re- 
search through the help of foreign 
languages; 

. To enable pupils to understand fully 
the civilization, conditions and na- 
tional traits of foreign peoples, and 
at the same time to foster sound 
ideas, refined tastes and good senti- 
ments. 


Every teacher of a foreign language is 
required to have a teacher’s license, given F 
by the Department of Education to those 
who have finished the course of certain 
schools and those who have passed the 
teachers’ license examination. Teachers 
of English in middle-grade schools are 
trained in the Higher Normal School or 
other institutions of a similar status. Uni- 
versity graduates who have specialized in 
English are also licensed to teach English. 
There being no government institutions 
for training women English teachers, they 
are trained in private colleges and other 
higher schools for women. In the Higher 
Normal School, which is typical of such 
institutions for training teachers, the 
English course extends over four years, 
and the teaching hours for English in all 
its branches are fourteen to sixteen hours 
per week. The last three months of the 
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four years’ course are devoted to teaching 
practice. 


Regulations require that every textbook 


| for use in schools of primary and middle 


grade must be approved by the Depart- 
ment of Education. Formerly a set of 


English Readers was compiled and issued 
| by the Department of Education. At pres- 
ent the provision of English textbooks is 
left to the hands of commercial publishers 
» who must obtain sanction for their books 
| before placing them on the market. 


In the early days of English studies in 


; Japan, the study of English was intimately 


bound up with the westernization of the 
country. There was a very extensive re- 
organization of every department of the 
national life—military, naval, legal, polit- 
ical, commercial, and industrial—on west- 
ern lines. The intensive study of European 
languages was imperative. English was 
adopted as the official second language 
and was given an important place in the 
educational curriculum. The teachers in 
these early days in the Imperial Universi- 
ties and other educational institutions 
were chiefly Englishmen and Americans, 
including a large number of missionaries. 
The method used was the Direct Method 
in the true sense of the term, and from 
their classrooms came numerous first-class 
scholars, statesmen, religious leaders, and 
business men—the founders of modern 
Japan—all of whom had a good command 
of the English language. 


Gradually most of the foreign instruct- 
ors were replaced by native instructors. 
Although there was immense enthusiasm 
for the acquisition of the language itself, 
little attention was paid to method. By 
1912 a need was felt for a thorough ex- 
amination of the problems connected with 
English teaching. Therefore the Institute 
for Research in English Teaching was 
founded. One of its chief activities is 


the study of the work that has been done 
and is being done in all parts of the world, 
and the introduction into Japan of those 
methods most likely to meet the needs 
there. 


The I. R. E. T. may claim to have con- 
tributed very considerably to the world 
knowledge of language teaching problems, 
as is shown by the importance attached to 
their research on collocations and patterns 
at the Carnegie Conferences on vocabulary 
control held in 1934 and 1935. 


They insist that English must be taught 
as a living language, and that the class- 
room should be full of “English sounds.” 
They have shown that in the early stages 
of the language course “‘identification” 
of English words—the process of coming 
to know what a new and strange symbol 
stands for—may in most cases be achieved 
without the use of the mother tongue. 
The teacher holds up objects and gives 
their names, points to pictures and talks 
about the objects or scenes illustrated. 
He performs actions and describes them. 
Contextual procedures follow, new words 
being explained by illustrating their use 
in as many different contexts as may be 
necessary. However, the mother tongue 
may be used legitimately, especially in the 
later stages of the course, for identifica- 
tion purpose when other means might be 
wasteful of time and energy. Once the 
learner has acquired the right language 
habits there is no objection to the use of 
a good bi-lingual dictionary. Translation 
has its place as a means of testing and 
training pupils, but it comes after hearing 
and speaking. 

The aim of a very large proportion of 
those who study English in Japan is to 
read English books, to become acquainted 
through English, with the life and thought 
of the West. Only those who can read as 
it is necessary to read—without mental 
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translation—will be able to enjoy the 
English Classics thoroughly. The I. R. 
E. T. methods make reading in this way 
possible. Every year, too, there are more 
and more signs that I. R. E. T. principles 
are being adopted in more and more 
schools in all parts of the world. 


Book Week-1937 


— NINETEENTH annual 
Book Week Observance will be held 
November 14-20 emphasizing the theme 
“Reading the magic highway to adven- 
ture.” 
“Today there is a great need for per- 
spective on the entire range of human 
adventure and on the enduring values 





which somehow survive the recurrent 
periods of violence and confusion. The 
literature of imagination rather than the 
factual books, will be emphasized in Book 
Week programs and exhibits this year, the 
‘golden legacy’ of stories and poetry 
which writers of the past have provided 
for children of today and the books by 
modern authors which give them a sense 
of enriched experience, of new horizons of 
the mind and spirit.” 

Christopher Morley says ‘“The innocence 
and completeness with which the child’s 
spirit is rendered up to the book, its utter 
absorption and forgetfulness, always 
moves me deeply. A child does not read 
to criticise and compare, but just in the 
unsullied joy of finding itself in a new 
world.” 
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T. W. Vinson: | has 
of 
ee thirty years ago, the Kentucky Educa- 

tional Association met in Bowling Green, Kentucky, and the . 
writer was elected Secretary at that time. pu 
We had 150 members present and the total amount dam ” 
nues for the year was $150.00. No one paid much attention to ian 
the Association, and there was very little interest in it, except for the 
one month prior to the meeting. It had little influence education- an 
ally and practically none in a legislative way. les 
Today, I understand that the paid-up memberships amounts to about 17,000. Its ass 
influence is felt from the smallest rural school to the State University. Its activities vol 
Its influence is back of thirty years of real est 
It is, today, the most potent factor for the building of cena and a op 
Time marches on. = 
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J. W. Ireland: 


As AN ORGANIZED FORCE for the 
advancement of teachers and schools, the Ken- 
tucky Education Association has been the one 
outstanding factor in turning the attention of 
the public to the needs of education in Ken- 
tucky. Organization in any movement for 
progress is necessary. Means of propagandiz- 
ing can only be fostered by an association of 
those who are most interested in that field. To 
further any cause, it is necessary to know what 
it is, of what value it is, or how much of worth 
there is in it to the school, to the teacher, to 
the state. This has been determined and 
worked out in such a way that to my mind 

makes the Kentucky Education Association the greatest power in getting results for 
education in Kentucky. I have watched its growth and have noted that the various 
steps forward in education have been fostered by the Kentucky Education Association 
and have been followed up with diligent work on the part of the officials and mem- 
bers of that body. 


W. J. Craig: 


Cur KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
has been the greatest single force for the advancement 
of universal education in the state from its organization 
to the present time. It has always carried on a program 
of unselfish publicity, which popularized the cause of 
public education. It has been the chief factor in mak- 
ing possible the wonderful advancement the Common- 
wealth has achieved during the past half century in 
the education of its citizens. The organization took 
an earnest but poorly paid, poorly trained and more or 
less inefficient group of teachers and built from it an 
association of well educated, self-respecting and de- 
voted teachers of whom any state could be justly proud. To me, however, the great- 
est single achievement of the Association is the beautiful spirit of fellowship and co- 
operation existing among its members. The friendships formed and fostered at its 
annual meetings are everlasting. 
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Frank L. McVey: 


-; who is familiar with 
the larger purposes of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association will be impressed by 
its accomplishments and by the service 
that it has rendered to the State. The 
membership which reaches 18,000 should 
have something more than just a nominal 
interest in their relation to this great 
organization and understand what it can 
do and what might be accomplished 
through the larger part all might take, 
thus bringing the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation into a more and more important 
part in the education of the state and of 
the nation. The leadership of this organ- 
ization must depend upon the enthusiasm 
of the membership, and when the mem- 
bership is actuated by enthusiasm and 
actual work the results are highly impor- 
tant and valuable to education. 


M. E. Ligon: 


4 ATTENDED my first meeting of the 
Kentucky Education Association in Maysville in 1904. 
M. H. Bourne of Owenton was president that year. | 
have participated in the affairs of the Association since 
that time. I have not missed a meeting of the Associa- 
tion since 1910. I was president of the Association in 
1926. For a great many years in the '20’s I was a 
director and was intimately in touch with the affairs 
of the Association. 


In all the years that I have known the Association 
it has been vitally interested in the childhood of Ken- 
tucky. The Association has sponsored all of the for- 

sa looking heauiee during the period I have known it. The outstanding legisla- 
tion sponsored by the Association consists of the following acts of the Legislature: 

The establishment of the teachers colleges at Richmond and sine Green in 
1906; 
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The County Administration Law of 1908, providing for a county board of educa- 
tion to control the affairs of the county schools and establishing county high schools 
for all the boys and girls of Kentucky; 

The law of 1920, making the superintendent's position appointive; 

The act of 1922, establishing two more teachers colleges at Morehead and Murray; 


The act of 1932, establishing a commission for a complete survey of the schools of 
Kentucky by the school people of Kentucky; 


The Code of 1934. 
Many minor acts interspersed with the above have been sponsored. 
All teachers who have the true professional spirit should be members of this As- 


| sociation and give their undivided attention to it. 


James H. Risley: 


h., when I get a few minutes 
to myself my mind naturally reverts to the old days 
when I worked with you and other men and women of 
the bluegrass state in the interest of the schools. I 
shall never forget the fine spirit of co-operation I found 
among Kentucky teachers during my years as a director, 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee, and finally 
President of the K. E. A. That spirit of co-operation 
was the spirit of the Kentucky Educational Association 
among whose members are many very warm friends 
of mine. It has been a great pleasure to me to note 
from time to time the growth of your Association in 





| numbers and in interest. I rejoice in the general progress of education in Kentucky 
| and the final triumph in your school code, of principles for which we fought together 
| nearly two decades ago. 


In Colorado history has repeated itself with me. I have served as a member of 
the Board of Directors, and one year as President of the Colorado Association. For 
the past ten years I have been Chairman of the Legislative Committee, and have just 
been appointed by the Governor for the third biennium as Chairman of the Interim 
Committee on educational planning for the state. I find the same old problems, the 
same old struggle constantly going on between the forces favoring a square deal for 
the children and those who would throttle public education to save taxes. In Ken- 
tucky, and in Colorado, the lines of advance are parallel. In both states progress is 
being made steadily and surely toward better things for the children. Allow me to 
congratulate you, and your great organization, upon your record of constructive serv- 
ice for Kentucky. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Maintaining Regular 
Attendance 


By Moss WALTON, 
Director Census and 
Attendance 


Now REGULARLY may 
any individual pupil or any group of 
pupils be expected to attend school? 
This is a question that merits the serious 
consideration of every teacher. Obvious- 
ly perfect attendance cannot be expected 
as illness and other causes of absence, 
usually recognized as legitimate, are al- 
most certain to make such a record im- 
possible for any large number of pupils. 
The desirable is the attendance of each 
pupil on every day that both he and the 
class or school may be benefited more by 
his presence than by his absence. 


Irregular attendance always represents 
a considerable loss to the pupil and may 
be when excessive a direct cause of failure. 
Moreover, it can be the cause of consider- 
able waste in the operation of the school, 
since the entire organization, including the 
administration, the teaching staff, sup- 
plies, buildings, and equipment are set 
up and operated in terms of the enroll- 
ment rather than the number actually in 
attendance at any particular time. While 
it is highly important both for the school 
and the pupil himself that he be kept 
attending regularly, there is a limit be- 
yond which it is unquestionably unneces- 
sary and even undesirable to go. To per- 
suade a child to attend school when his 
presence may seriously endanger his own 
health and that of dozens of others is to 
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carry a generally desirable procedure to 
an undesirable extreme. Considerable 
judgment is needed in determining when 
a reasonable per cent of attendance has 
been achieved. Almost every case of non- 
attendance must be judged on its own 
merits, and it is because of this fact that 
the classroom teacher can make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the problem. 


What are some of the specific responsi- 
bilities of the classroom teacher in the 
solution of school attendance problems? 
In the light of the preceding statements 
it is clearly his business to make a check 
on every absence with a view of judg- 
ing whether or not it is justifiable. More- 
over, it is not enough to determine merely 
that an absence is or is not justifiable. In 
the latter case the cause must be learned in 
order that its recurrence may be prevented. 
Children must be led to see that it is 
desirable to attend school with a high 
degree of regularity and that it is for only 
legitimate reasons that absences may be 
condoned. Nothing promotes such a 
wholesome attitude toward the problem 
as the assurance on the part of the pupil 
that the teacher is at all times keeping 
an accurate check on attendance and that 
he will use fairness and common sense 
in judging the merits of each case. 
Whether the teacher is working in an 
elementary school where he alone is re- 
sponsible for a group of pupils or in a 
high school where the responsibility may 
be shared with other teachers, the problem 
remains much the same. In any case ad- 
ministrative officials and attendance offi- 
cers will find it impossible to achieve the 
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desired results without his intelligent co- 
operation. 


The teacher should understand the 
nature and the purpose of the continuing 
census as a basis for the improvement of 
attendance. He should be able to evalu- 
ate the census record employed and to 
lend assistance in its improvement. The 
teacher should be sure that he has avail- 
able a list of pupils the attendance of 
| which he should at any particular time be 
responsible for. Such lists are made from 
the census. In the elementary school the 
teacher will usually be responsible for all 
children in the area who may belong to 
the grade he is teaching, while in the high 
school the group will consist of those in 
a home room assignment or those enrolled 
| in his classes. 


The most important means of obtaining 
a regular attendance is by making the 
| school program so interesting and so im- 
portant to the child that he will have no 
desire to be absent. The school program 
must be interesting and compelling. It 
| must be kept in mind that the improve- 
ment of attendance at school carries with 
| it an obligation to provide something of 
value and interest to the individual. Arti- 
ficial means of improving attendance, such 
as awards and contests, are unquestionably 
of value, particularly in the elementary 
school; but their use should be reduced 
to a minimum by the more fundamental 
procedures of discovering and eliminating 
the causes of absence. The teacher should 
accept some responsibility for contacting 
the school and the home with a view to 
improved co-operation on the problem of 
attendance. 


It should be kept in mind that prompt- 
ness and regularity are in themselves of 
large educational value. Habits of this 
kind clearly formed in the early school 
years will make the improvement of 


school attendance increasingly easier in 
the later years and will likewise carry 
over into educational life as a part of the 
educational inheritage of the individual. 


Music Is Needed in the 
Rural Schools of Our State 


By LouIs FRIEDMAN, 


Instrumental Supervisor 
Winchester City Schools 


O)\ ccorvine to the figures 
as released from the Department of 
Education in the September issue of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL there are 
818 high schools in Kentucky. Of these 
high schools, 486 are county high schools 
for white pupils and 23 are county high 
schools for colored. In the independent 
districts there are 225 high schools, 170 
of which are operated for white pupils 
and 55 for colored. In addition we have 
one municipal and six state high schools. 


In the above mentioned schools I, per- 
sonally, wonder what per cent receive a 
musical training in the rural districts as 
compared with that of the school in the 
city, relatively speaking. 

A complete survey of this situation has 
not been made; therefore a statistical 
proof of what the needs are cannot be 
outlined here. However, from a general 
conception gathered from our own district 
and state music festivals we are prone to 
think that the rural music teaching is 
lacking in our educational program. 

The place of music in the present-day 
curriculum is variable. While fully recog- 
nized and accredited in many school sys- 
tems, in others it is included grudgingly 
and in some refused any recognition. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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me N THESE DAYS of ex- 
treme specialization one must possess 
courage bordering on recklessness, to risk 
comment on a technical field in which he 
is untrained and inexperienced. Yet to 
judge from printed discussions and public 
addresses, the field of education is an ex- 
ception to the general rule. Education, 
so largely a public function, shares with 
politics the dubious distinction of being 
a realm in which anyone possessing citi- 
zenship and suffrage may speak or write 
with complete authority. 


If teachers and supervisors of industrial 
arts wish their public school program to 
prosper, they must see that it is cordially 
supported by the public, the board of 
education, and the administrative officers 
within the system. All three groups must 
be thoroughly informed. The emphasis 
is on information, not on propaganda. 
The parent-teacher association, the press, 
and school exhibits are excellent avenues 
through which to secure public support. 
An enthusiastic public goes far to produce 
an enthusiastic board, and the attitude of 
the board will greatly influence its admin- 
istrative officers. However, influence may 
work in just the opposite direction, from 
administrative officers to board to general 
public. Industrial arts workers may 
therefore feel that wherever they attack 
their problem, their efforts are not wasted. 





But what is industrial art? Art, in the 
view of the speaker, is the representation 
of life by any skill or activity—in sound, 
*Abstract of an address before the Northern Ken- 


tucky Industrial Arts Association, at Covington, 
May 4, 1936. 
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Industrial Arts from the Outside’ 
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“hata pings 


By WILLIAM A. Cook 


Principal High School, 
Dayton, Kentucky 
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color, or movement. Any representation 
false to life is not art. Much modern F 
gtaphic material is in this sense not art; [7 
it is merely caricature. When one goes Ff” 
to an artist, he expects a fair representa- 
tion of himself; if he receives something 
else, he complains that the one responsible 
is not an artist. Such authorities as Lorado 
Taft refuse to recognize much “modern 
art’”’ as entitled to the name. 


Industrial art seems logically defined as | ~ 
the art of industry. It is the sum of | 
those skillful operations practiced in in- 
dustrial life. With literally thousands of 
occupations recognized in modern handi- 
craft and mechanical production, the scope 
of industrial art consequently appears of 
almost hopeless breadth. Yet it is equally 
true that the acquisition of a vocabulary 
appears almost hopeless when one takes a 
look at a little child and then at the un- 
abridged dictionary. The problem of 
selection and gradation of material for the 
learner is similar in industrial arts and in |7 


vocabulary building. 





















The function of the study of industrial 
arts has been viewed from widely different 
standpoints. Formalist and utilitarian 
range themselves in mutual opposition, 
and each would have us believe that he 
tells the full story. Why should either be 
conceded to have told the full story? Is it 
reasonable to suppose that any study of 
such breadth as industrial arts serves a 
single or narrow function? 
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In other subjects of study one usually 
finds a combination of values rather than 
a single value, whatever may be his 
scheme of appraisal. Suppose he prefers 
to classify values in terms of psychological 
outcomes, taking skill, knowledge, ideals, 


a and attitudes as typical divisions. Every 


teacher of literature would stoutly main- 
tain that the study of his subject contrib- 
utes to the formation of ideals, and also 
inculcates valuable knowledge of facts 
and principles. A teacher of natural 
science would be certain to speak confi- 
dently of the valuable knowledge trans- 
mitted to his students, but he would not 
forget the scientific attitude which every- 
one should carry from the lecture room or 
laboratory. An instructor in typing would 
not limit his objective to the skillful opera- 
tion of the keys, but he would require his 
classes to know facts about the machine 
and its care. 


Let us make another test. Listing the 
outcomes of education as both socializing 
and individualizing, one would hardly 
consider music a contributor to merely one 
of those two goals. Music socializes com- 
munity groups, school rooters, political 
conventions, religious and national bodies. 
Nearly all important organizations have 
their “song.” Nevertheless, music im- 
parts individual values of the highest 
degree. The musical genius often com- 
poses and executes without thought of 
social significance; the lure of individual 
satisfaction is entirely adequate. Many 
thousands of average individuals sit each 
evening and “dial” for the station which 
will satisfy them as individuals quite re- 
gardless of the comfort of others. 

Art tells the same story of varied import 
to its students, used powerfully for 
centuries by church and state with strictly 
collectivistic objectives, it still enthralls 
the individual as such. Sunrise and sun- 
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set, in the open or on the canvas, the 
plumage of a bird, the rushing water, the 
colors in a pool, the greens and russets of 
nature, the crystals in a cave or a snow- 
bank, speak to him who is trained in their 
mysteries the “various language” of a 
Thanato psis, as he communes with nature 
in solitude. 


Let the devotee of the economic inter- 
pretation of educational values make his 
test by balancing the vocational motive 
against the avocational. The study’ of 
Latin would be placed unhesitatingly by 
most in the avocational or cultural cate- 
gory of values, forgetful of the fact that 
in colonial days Latin was studied zeal- 
ously in the grammar schools with the 
definitely stated motive, in the law of 
Massachusetts at least, of preparing a 
most useful class, the clergy, for their 
grave duty of interpreting the Scriptures 
aright. Moreover, if one should enter 
today a college class in Latin, he would 
find there too a respectable proportion 
who expect to make their livelihood by 
Latin teaching or archeological research. 


On the other hand agriculture is gener- 
ally esteemed as a “practical” subject. 
However, that president of a teachers col- 
lege in a beet-raising state, who once 
said, “There is as much culture in a beet 
root as in a Greek root,” would reserve 
to agriculture high avocational value. 

This series of illustrations forces the 
conclusion that those entities which we 
call subjects of study in school are of a 
complex educational character, and that 
to term each of them valuable from only 
one point of view is extremely short- 
sighted, regardless of one’s theory of 
educational values. 





Reasoning then from this broader 
point of view, what values may the teacher 
of industrial arts safely impute to the 
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study of his subject? During the closing 
decade of last century and the opening one 
of this, numerous “white-collar” advo- 
cates of industrial arts talked confidently 
and almost exclusively of the training of 
the hand and eye. Their claims involved 
an acceptance of the doctrine of transfer 
of training to a degree no longer counte- 
nanced. The hand and eye are also trained 
in writing, typing, physical education, and 
competitive games. No monopoly in this 
direction can be claimed by industrial arts. 
It does train hand and eye, but mainly in 
relation to the materials and processes of 
industrial arts. 

Others have held that industrial arts 
gives one knowledge of his environment— 
knowledge which he might otherwise ac- 
quire imperfectly, slowly, perhaps not at 
all. In human evolution the tactile sense 
doubtless long preceded the visual, audi- 
tory, or gustatory. The little child con- 
fesses it when he reaches for a strange 
article at the same moment that he says, 
“Let me see it.” To a great extent for 
old and young seeing means feeling, 
touching, manipulating. Just as one can- 
not gain full experience of a fine piece 
of fruit by touching it alone, one also falls 
far short of knowledge of a beautiful 
piece of woodwork by merely looking at 
it. From a finished fabrication the skilled 
workman comprehends a volume of exper- 
ience lacking to one who has never partici- 
pated in such fabrication. 

The “manual labor schools” of last 
century set up still another objective. 
They required every student to work with 
his hands, in order to level economic 
classes by teaching the dignity and diffi- 
culty of skilled labor. Social and eco- 
nomic stratification is far more definite 
now than then, and some unfortunate 
children of the very rich grow up in com- 
plete separation from the processes of 
hand skill. We say that children of rich 
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and poor should sit together and play to. F 
gether in the public schools; the exponent F) i 
of industrial arts suggests that they may F 
also work together. 
- From yet another angle the educational F) i 
value of industrial arts may be viewed, F7 
As the hours of labor decrease, the hours F™ 
of leisure increase. Man’s avocational life © 
now bulks in time substantially on a par F 
with his vocational life, considering only J 
his working days, with avocational time F 
easily outstripping vocational time when fF) 4 
all days are considered. People must have F7) 4, 
safe avocations, or society is endangered; | th 
they must have enjoyable avocations, or | 
life lacks full realization. The range of | 








en 
possible avocations is very wide, but not | ju 
all of them fit different individuals equal- |} ,, 
ly. So many gainful occupations are | on 
sedentary that health requires more active |} .. 
physical avocations. Some find these in |} 
games, but numerous others, declaring | gi 
the competitive aspect of such too strenu- |) ji, 
ous, turn to the exercise of manual skill. - 


Fashioning a boat, constructing furniture, | 
making easy repairs about the house, 
building a summer cottage—many a use- | 
ful and recreational endeavor with the [7 
hands now occupies the spare hours of [7 
morning and evening, or the days and |7 
weeks of an entire vacation. é 

And finally there is the aspect of voca- 7 
tional value in industrial arts, generally 7 
rejected flatly by both the “white collar” 7 
element and the “‘vocationalists.”” Never- [7 
theless this aspect was a primary factor [7 
in the manual labor schools with their fF) ti 
farms, dormitories, and dining halls. It Ft 
was vety prominent too in the programs [9 x 








for Negro and Indian in the decades just F) s 
passed. It appears today in productive [9 n 
work for the school and for outside |} y 
parties in hundreds of industrial arts |] t 
shops. It is not the only outcome of 

industrial arts education by any means, % |; 
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but it sometimes is, and often may be, an 
important outcome. 


Most controversy over the worth of 
industrial arts to its students centers 


iewed, | around the vocational claim. The voca- 


: tionalists declare that industry is too com- 


lex for vocational training to be com- 
pleted by industrial arts courses. But 
none of the several values above claimed 
for industrial arts study is fully realized 
by work done in school. All values are 
attained only in degree, though some 
doubtless more fully than others. Even 
the “approved” vocational courses in 
school cannot fully prepare for vocational 
endeavor in a dynamic society. Some ad- 
justments will probably have to be made 
when the boy enters gainful employment, 
and others will certainly be required sub- 
sequently. Admitting that industrial arts 
courses cannot as completely prepare for 
gainful employment as the approved voca- 
tional courses, we note that neither can 
complete the job. 

No community can maintain vocational 
training as varied as the vocational life of 
the community. The most ambitious pro- 
gram can cover no more than (1) the 
most common local occupations, and (2) 
some basic or fundamental elements com- 
mon to a number of local occupations. 
The vocationalists center upon the first of 
these, and the industrial arts people adopt 
the second. In many sections simple com- 
munities still are found which call for 
general handicrafts, and in these the voca- 
tional program must swing strongly 
toward the less specialized courses pre- 
sented in industrial arts. Even in urban 
sections industrial arts courses may offer 
much preparation for certain vocations 
which the vocationalists have been unable 
to incorporate. 

When the industrial arts group modest- 
ly refrains from attributing practical value 


to its work, it has taken a long step to set 
itself in a corner and to alienate popular 
favor. Vocationalists would make indus- 
trial arts at most a sort of preparation for 
vocational courses; the speaker would 
frankly make vocational courses in indus- 
try merely a specialized and advanced 
division of industrial arts. 

Over the content of industrial arts 
courses much foolish squabbling ensues. 
Projects endorsed by one teacher are 
scorned by another. Projects should first 
of all appeal to the pupil. That almost 
guarantees their usefulness, though not 
necessarily their economy. The curriculum 
might well include the following: 


1. A study of the properties of ma- 
terials. This will imply text material. A 
pupil should know the proper treatment 
of woods and metals, and their special 
uses. 


2. The use and care of common tools. 
Up-to-date tools are required. These are 
expensive, and change frequently. Shops 
often teach the use of tools, but neglect 
their care. 


3. The use and care of power ma- 
chinery. Practically within the generation 
mechanical power has spread from the 
large factory to the shop of the individual. 
The expensiveness of power machinery 
dictates particular care for it, and for the 
worker when about the machine. 


4. The typical processes in working 
with wood, metal, and cement. While 
the particular projects chosen by the 
pupils may differ greatly at any stage in 
line with individual interests, the proc- 
esses underlying those projects should be 
much the same. 


5. The preparation and interpretation 
of blue prints. As in industry, this phase 
should keep pace with the shop work. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Education by Radio 
Elementary School 


ol MATERIAL in this 


article is limited to the elementary school. 
However, much could be written about 
radio from the standpoint of the second- 
ary school, the college, or the university. 
Many of the leading educational institu- 
tions of our country are using the radio in 
one way or another in their work. 


The first attempt to use the radio on a 
large scale for instructional purposes in 
the elementary school was made by the 
Ohio School of the Air in connection with 
the Ohio State University and the Ohio 
State Department of Education. This 
school was organized in the fall of 1928, 
but the first program was not broadcast 
for the public schools until January 7, 
1929. Schools in several states have been 
served by this school. In addition to 
Ohio, the programs have been received in 
Kentucky, Indiana, and West Virginia, as 
well as some schools in other states. 


Following the success of the Ohio 
School of the Air, other states organized 
similar schools. Notable among these 
were the North Carolina Radio School 
and the Wisconsin School of the Air. 
The Columbia Broadcasting System organ- 
ized the American School of the Air in- 
tended for wide distribution throughout 
the United States. The National Broad- 
casting Company also aided the move- 
ment by broadcasting the Walter Dam- 
rosch Music Appreciation Hour over ap- 
proximately forty stations each Friday. 


The ideal equipment for a school 
would be a radio in each classroom, not 
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in the 


By J. D. BOWLING 


Principal Lothair School, 
Lothair, Kentucky 


only with outside contact, but also with 
a hookup with a central broadcasting sys. 
tem within the school. This would elimi- 
nate the necessity of all the rooms in the 
building depending upon the same pro- 
gram at the same time. Many schools, 
however, depend upon listening through 
loudspeakers which are connected with a 
receiving set in the principal’s office. 


This method is not very satisfactory be- 
cause the program being broadcast may 
not be suitable for all the rooms desiring 
to listen. With a radio in each room, it is 


possible to select different programs from [| 


different stations so as to meet the require- 
ments of the various rooms. For example, 
the Ohio School of the Air and the Amer: 
ican School of the Air broadcast different 
programs from different stations simul- 
taneously. 


Much care and attention should be 
given to the selection of the programs to 
which the different classes are to listen. 
Committees should be chosen to arrange 
these programs. One committee might 
be chosen to select programs to be lis- 
tened to during school hours and another 
committee chosen to select those to be lis- 
tened to outside of school. Programs 
may be secured from various sources. The 
principal should watch the newspapers for 
important broadcasts and tie up his broad- 
casting program with the outstanding 
events of the day. 


In arranging a program of broadcasts 
the time element is important. A group 
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should not be expected to listen atten- 
tively for more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes, never more than thirty minutes. 


Some subjects are more susceptible to 
broadcasting purposes than others. The 
various schools of the air have endeavored 
to find out just which are more susceptible 
and have arranged their programs accord- 
ingly. Dr. William John Cooper, former 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
believed that the subjects should be 
divided between those which require eye 
training and those which require ear train- 
ing. In an article entitled “The Future 
of Education by Radio,” he pointed out 
that music, history, geography, literature, 
and language adapt themselves to ear 
training, hence are more suitable for radio 
programs. Current events and actual 
broadcasts of events enable the pupils to 
become participants in important public 
occasions. Art and the sciences also come 
in for their share of the broadcasting time, 
and the Cleveland schools are attempting 
to teach arithmetic by means of the radio. 


Preparation of the pupils before the 
broadcast is most essential, and teachers 
should be held responsible for such prep- 
aration. In case several teachers are inter- 
ested in the same broadcast, each teacher 
should make the necessary preparation for 
her own room. Failure to make the neces- 
sary preparation before the broadcast will 
invalidate the entire program. If a class 
is to listen to a music appreciation pro- 
gram, for instance, the proper prepara- 
tion should be made by acquainting the 
pupils with the names of the selections to 
be heard and the composers of the selec- 
tions. Oral reports might be given on the 
lives of the composers by pupils who have 
been assigned such parts in advance. 
Thematic excerpts from the selections to 
be played might be given by those who 
are able and who have the necessary in- 
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struments available. If the broadcast is 
to be on art appreciation the pupils should 
be prepared in advance by a brief study 
of the artist’s life and works. A large 
copy of the picture to be studied should 
be available for the entire room, and, if 
possible, each child should have a minia- 
ture picture of his own. Similar prepara- 
tion should be given for all other broad- 
casts. It should follow that if a program 
is not important enough to have careful 
preparation made for its reception, it is 
not important enough to listen to at all. 
Bulletins containing outlines of the les- 
sons and directions for teachers’ use may 
be secured from the broadcasting stations 
or from the various schools at little or no 
cost. 


Methods of instruction by radio differ 
as much as do the methods used in the 
classroom. The straight talk is perhaps 
best for speakers who can really talk. Dr. 
W. R. McConnell, who talks over the 
Ohio School of the Air on the subject of 
geography, is a good example. He has a 
pleasing radio voice, and there is no diffi- 
culty in following his instructions. On 
the other hand the regular radio talk is 
not very successful unless it be used by 
some traveler in describing the countries 
which he has visited or by someone who 
is talking to the students about an im- 
aginary trip he is taking and the places he 
is visiting. English lessons may well be 
taught by means of readings and recita- 
tions. However, it is best to devote only 
part of the program to this type of enter- 
tainment. It is possible for a broadcast- 
ing company to engage noted writers and 
lecturers to read from their own writings. 
A few years ago we listened to such noted 
writers as Edmund Vance Cooke, Vachel 
Lindsay, Edwin Markham, and Roscoe 
Gilmore Stott, over the radio in our 
school. The American School of the Air 
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goes in heavily for dialogues, interviews, 
and conversation. Some have found this 
method quite satisfactory. Others prefer 
the straight talk or the dramatization 
plan. Historical events and Shakes- 
pearean plays are well adapted to this 
method. The other type of broadcast 
which might be mentioned is the musical 
program. The Damrosch program tre- 
ferred to earlier in this article is perhaps 
the best example. 


Sometimes courses are arranged to fol- 
low a series of broadcasts, and with the 
wide variety of broadcasts now on the 
air, it should be possible to select suitable 
programs with the minimum rearrange- 
ment of the regular school program. It 
should be noted here that it is not the in- 
tention of the broadcasting company to 
do all the work by radio for a semester, a 
month, or even for a week. The high 
spots only are attempted, and the teachers 
fill in the details of the program and 
adapt the content to the individual needs 
of the pupils. This might be illustrated 
in the way in which we adapted our 
course in geography to the radio talks of 
Dr. McConnell. The radio talks were 
made once a week for a period of fifteen 
minutes. One would not expect the ma- 
terial to be thoroughly covered in twenty 
or twenty-five lessons of fifteen minutes 
each. We, therefore, arranged our pro- 
gram so as to study a particular country 
during the week in which the radio lesson 
on that country was to be given. In this 
way we were able to fill in much material 
as well as to prepare the class for the 
radio lesson. The class kept right along 
with the radio lessons throughout the 
year, and there is no doubt that the course 
was greatly enriched as a result. 


In an article on teaching art apprecia- 
tion by radio, Dr. William H. Vogel, art 
director of the Cincinnati public schools, 
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has some interesting things to say. He | 
thinks that the classroom teacher need not 


fear that she will be displaced by the : 


radio teacher. 


“For,” says he, “the per 


sonal contact is too potent in the lives of F > 


the pupil and the radio talk too general 
to meet the more specific needs.” 


the sunset, of the changing seasons, of 


land and sea and sky to help tell the F 


artist’s story. He thinks one can appre. 
ciate Corot’s “Spring” better after having 
listened to these lines from the poet 
Sylvester: 


“From the heart of the woods to the heart of 
the stream, 
A perfumed song and thrill, 
As an ecstacy over the fields it went 
As a miracle over the hill. 


“As the silvery sheen was a silvery dress, 
And the song was the voice of spring, 
But the wonderful thrill was the heart's 
delight 
A deep and glorious thing.” 


What part should the teacher take 
while the broadcast is going on? The 
answer must obviously be: An important 
one. The complete co-operation of all the 
teachers is necessary if the radio program 
is to be a success. Gilbert M. Banker, 
writing in the Thirteenth Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary Schools of the 
National Education Association, said: “By 
a general agreement among children and 
teachers, silence was to be the rule during 
broadcasts.” He then goes on to say that 
those who violate the rule are spoken to 
after the broadcast is over. The teachers 
remained in the back of the room where 
their presence would aid in maintaining 
order. The children understood perfectly 
what was expected in the way of conduct. 
Mr. Banker indicated that the planning 
and preparation before the broadcast was 
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Dr. 
Vogel then goes on to say that the radio F 
speaker must use the poet's description of 
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the basic factor in controlling the situa- 
tion. This is a phase of radio instruction 
that must not be overlooked. Silence 
must be maintained, for the words of the 
speaker cannot be repeated. Any disturb- 
ance, whatever, is likely to throw the 
entire class completely off the subject. 
Teachers, as well as pupils, must learn to 
concentrate, to follow directions accu- 
rately, and not to expect questions and 
facts to be repeated endlessly. 


When the radio lesson is concluded, it 
must be reviewed and the pupils tested 
for understanding. This is just as im- 
portant as the preparation for the broad- 
cast. Some pupils may wish to write a 
story about the lesson. Others may choose 
to make oral reports. But unless the 
pupils know that they are going to receive 
some kind of test, they are not likely to 
do much listening. Frequently objective 
tests should be given on the lesson. B. H. 
Darrow, director of the Ohio School of 
the Air, advises teachers to incorporate 
the test questions in the regular examina- 
tion on the subject. This is one way of 
evaluating the radio program in the 
school. There are other outcomes just as 
important which cannot be measured ob- 
jectively. It may require two or three 
years of listening before the pupils learn 
how to get the most out of their radio 
programs. The teacher should not give 
up in case the children do not respond 
so favorably to the first few broadcasts. 


Some schools make it a practice to as- 
sign programs which the children listen 
to at home and report upon at school as 
a part of their language work. This 
teaches the children how to discriminate 
between good and bad radio programs, 
and also has a tendency to correlate the 
work of the home and the school. In 


one school the children are allowed to 
broadcast their reports through the radio 
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by means of an extension from another 
room. The class take notes and criticize 
the speaker upon pronunciation, enuncia- 
tion, and other speech habits. In many 
cities the public schools are given radio 
time and put on programs over the local 
broadcasting station. The Louisville 
schools have broadcast over WHAS for 
several years in this manner. 


Most authorities agree that radio will 
be an important aid to education in the 
future. And, while it may never take the 
place of the regular teacher, it can, under 
proper management, contribute much to 
the enrichment of the work in the public 
schools. Its future depends upon the in- 
telligent use to which it is put by the class- 
room teachers of America. 
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Suc TEACHERS realize 


the importance of motor activity in the 
learning of secondary mathematics. Most 
of us feel that by “sufficiently many” 
repetitions of definitions, axioms, and 
postulates, all pupils should learn geom- 
etry. This enormous quantity “suffi- 
ciently many’ can be greatly reduced in 
geometry by use of paper cutting and 
similar elementary motor activities. 

During the first few days of a term 
when many are without books, paper 
cutting has a decided advantage because 
it allows the teacher to utilize every 
minute of time in teaching new concepts; 
and there is so much to be taught that 
not a single minute can be lost. But far 
more important than this, is the attitude 
of work; a definite task every day, which 
the pupil acquires if no time is dawdled 
away at the beginning of the term. The 
equipment is so simple it can be on hand 
even for the first period if the teacher 
wishes. Scissors are always available in 
the primary department and any kind of 
paper can be used. 

It is very difficult for beginning students 
to differentiate between the given and the 
to prove. To many the whole problem 
seems given. While to others everything 
is left to be proved. Congruent figures 
is another difficult concept; especially the 
idea of proving two figures congruent. 
Paper cutting will greatly help to clear up 
both of, these. 

The meaning of congruence should be 
thoroughly fixed in the pupil’s mind be- 
fore even elementary proofs are attempt- 
ed. Several odd-shaped figures cut in pairs 
by folding the paper before cutting will 
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Teaching Geometry With Scissors 


By ELIZABETH E. Mayo, 


Betsy Layne High School, 
Betsy Layne, Kentucky 


help to fix this notion. After the pairs are 
cut they can be shuffled together and the 
students allowed to pair them by placing 
one upon the other and see that their sides 


and angles coincide. This also illustrates f 


superposition, the most powerful method 
of proof used in elementary geometry. 


The simple theorems which readily 
adapt themselves to the paper cutting 


method are those on congruent triangles. : 


The paper is folded double and the 
“given” parts are cut in duplicate. Then 


the papers are separated and the “to | 
The | 
figures are then placed upon each other | 


prove” parts are cut separately. 


and seen to coincide. The pupil must be 
warned that this is only an intuitive netion 
and by no means a proof. 


It will, however, clear up many difficult 
points and help the beginner to gain con- 
fidence in his own ability to understand 


geometry which, after all, is the hardest | 


part of learning. Many students feel they 


are in a daze in geometry and really do | 


not “find themselves” until the year is 
almost gone. Any device which will tie 
these new concepts up with things already 
learned helps to overcome this lost feel- 
ing. I shall illustrate my method in the 
three fundamental triangle theorems of 
geometry: 


1. THEOREM: Two triangles are con- 
gruent if two sides and the included angle 
of one equal respectively to the corres- 


‘ponding parts of the other. 
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Have the students fold a piece of paper 
and draw an angle A and mark off two 
sides AB and AC. Cut in duplicate from 
AtoC and Bto A. Separate the papers. 


" Letter the unmarked angle A’ and the 
sides A’B’ and A’C’. 
and from B’ to C’. Then place triangle 
| A’B/C’ upon triangle ABC and see that 
_ they are congruent. 


Cut from B to C 


Cc 


A B 





After repeating these operations several 


times the pupil will readily see that he 


must prove BC—B’C’ since they were cut 
separately and not known to be equal. 


II. THEOREM. Two triangles are con- 
gruent if two angles and the included side 
of one equal to the respective parts of the 
other. 

Have pupils fold a piece of paper and 
draw line AB. At A and B draw angles. 


Cc 





Cut this much in duplicate. Then sepa- 
rate and letter the unmarked paper A’B’ 
for corresponding angles. Cut along 
angle A to edge of paper. Cut along 
angle B until triangle is formed. Letter the 
third vertex C. Do same for other paper, 
lettering the third vertex C’. Now place 
A’B’C’ upon ABC and see that they coin- 
cide. 

The pupil should repeat these opera- 
tions several times so that his attention 
may be transferred from the mechanical 
process to its geometric interpretation. 
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Note C must be proved to fall on C’. The 
idea of two lines, one on top of the other, 
is easily grasped this way. 


III. THEOREM. Two triangles are con- 
gruent if three sides of one are equal to 
the respective parts of the other. 


Have students cut three strips of un- 
equal length but of such that they will 
form a triangle. Incidentally, most. stu- 
dents will be surprised that just any three 
lengths will not form a triangle. Here 
is an easy and effective way to teach 
atb>c. Place the strips in many differ- 
ent positions and trace the triangles thus 
formed. Cut out one and fix it over the 
other. This calls for more care than the 
first two because many students are care- 
less and will allow their strips to lap or 
will not join them up well. It will help 
to show the student the necessity for ac- 
curate and careful work. The many dif- 
ferent positions in which the triangle finds 
itself illustrated, the Euclidean transfor- 
mations namely rotation and finite trans- 
lations. 

This method is especially helpful for 


the mediocre and poor student as it helps 
him orient himself in this new field. 





New Books 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. 
Activity Speller 
Consumers Goods 
The Rural Community and Its Schools 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Behave Yourself 
Youth at the Wheel 

THE MACMILLAN CO. 
Helpers 

SILVER BURDETT CO. 
Southern Lands 

JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
China Quest 





Use of the Works of Prescott as 
Collateral Reading in History 


C OLLATERAL reading is 
an essential part of any history course. If 
omitted, the result is dependence on a 
textbook that was never intended to be 
more than an outline of the period cov- 
ered. If used and adequately handled, 
collateral reading will enhance the value 
received from a realization of almost any 
of the objectives ordinarily stated as justi- 
fication for the teaching of history. Col- 
lateral reading, properly assigned, will 
increase the interest of pupils and even 
revive the interest of pupils who are fail- 
ing, for history is a subject that becomes 
more interesting as it becomes more de- 
tailed. It is advisable, of course, that 
these details be offered in a narrative 
written with literary skill. The survival 
of certain “dry as dust” histories, how- 
ever, indicates the strength of the intrinsic 
appeal of history. The use of such poorly 
written volumes is an imposition on that 
deep-seated desire people have to learn 
what their predecessors have done. It is 
an unnecessary imposition, for histories 
exist that are both accurate and interest- 
ing. It is the function of the teacher to 
bring these to the attention of the student. 


Some teachers who assign uninteresting 
collateral reading may do so because their 
training is less than might be desired and 
they themselves are not acquainted with 
the best works in the field. More often, 
however, the trouble is a failure to recall 
the merits of, use and volumes with 
which they are acquainted. An illustra- 
tion in defense of this conclusion may be 
found in the neglect of the works of 


By CHARLES M. THOMAS 
Ohio State University 


William Hickling Prescott though they 
are known to every teacher and have been 
read, at least in part, by most teachers. 


It is possible that the vogue for the use 
of source books as reading, so pronounced 
a few years ago, may have been carried 
to extremes. The fact remains, however, 
that a narrative based upon an interpre- 
tation of the original sources is prefer- 
able, other things being equal, to one 
several stages removed from any contact 
with those sources. Such is the case in 
the works of Prescott. Much of the knowl- 


edge of Spanish-American history in the : 


colonizing period, even of Spanish history 
for those years, possessed by the ordinary 
adult, has come from the works of Pres- 
cott. These details, usually acquired by 
the individual when he was a student, 
came from textbooks in most cases: The 
author of the text got them, usually, from 
the works of Prescott or from another 
volume based on Prescott. Why not have 
the student read Prescott’s works them- 
selves as collateral reading? His volumes 
are generally available and, in most part, 
readable. 

“The Conquest of Mexico’ is the most 
popular of the works of Prescott. In the 
story of the march of Cortez from the 
sea to Mexico City it is common know!- 
edge how he and his few dozen horse- 
men, followed by few hundred foot 
soldiers, cut their way through living 
walls of Indians; how the natives at first 
regarded horse and rider as one beast; 
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how Montezuma perished; and how his 
land was ruled with an iron hand by the 
Spaniard. The other volumes by Prescott 
are as well written and almost as interest- 
ing in subject matter but not so well 


; known. Prescott chose his field carefully 


and planned his work with great delibera- 


; tion. He confined himself almost wholly 


to the concrete elements of history. The 
power of his writing lies chiefly in his 
clear grasp of facts, in selection and syn- 
thesis, in the vivid narration of incident. 
Few other historians have had such artis- 
tic feeling in the broad arrangement of 
materials, which insures popular interest. 

Almost all of Prescott’s volumes deal 
with periods the history of which can be 
wound around the life of one or two 
central personages. A memorandum, 
written by Prescott when he decided to 
give his attention to Spanish and Spanish- 
American history, outlines the advantages 
of the biographical treatment. ‘‘A biog- 
raphy,” said he, “will make me responsible 
for a limited space only; will require 
much less reading; will offer the deeper 
interest which always attaches to minute 
developments of character and the con- 
tinuous, closely connected narratives.” 
The attention to the necessity of less read- 
ing was important because of Prescott’s 
poor sight, impaired as the result of an 
accident in a dining hall while a student 
at Harvard. He was struck on the head 
and eye by a large crust of bread hurled 
during a “rough house” with sufficient 
force to render him unconscious. The 
sight of the left eye was gone forever. 
A few years later the other eye was at- 
tacked by an inflammation which impaired 
his sight for the rest of his life. 

Prescott’s reading usually had to be 
done by a secretary and his writing done 
with closed eyes, using a wired carbon 
device called a noctograph. No erasing 
or correcting was possible. It was neces- 


sary for Prescott to determine in advance 
not only the content but the actual form’ 
of the sentences. He gained by consistent 
practice and unwearied effort the ability 
to carry in his mind the whole of what 
had been read to him in a session of 
several hours, names, dates, facts, and au- 
thorities, the ability to shape his narrative 
sentence by sentence before setting down 
a word. Later he reached the point of 
being able to carry in his head the contents 
of sixty and in one instance seventy-two 
printed pages. It is hard to realize the 
difficulties of writing under such handi- 
caps, but there were compensations. Pres- 
cott was forced to do much more pre- 
thinking than the ordinary writer does 
and the result shows in his works. 


It is impossible to read Prescott without 
having a feeling of admiration for his 
careful mastery of the art of narration. 
Few historians have won as much success 
as he did in attracting popular interest. 
He was one of the first American his- 
torians to win general recognition in 
Europe for his writings. 


Thousands of his volumes were sold in 
Europe, both in the English version and 
in translations. In America the success of 
his writings was such that editions that 
had been expected to last for five years 
were sold out in a few months. 


Few works written so long ago as 
Prescott’s were, require so little care in 
selection to make them suitable for use by 
students today. It is true that if parts of 
some of Prescott’s volumes are omitted 
the student’s interest will be the greater. 
This is particularly true of some long 
introductions. The teacher, however, can 
easily indicate the desirable omissions and 
this should be no bar to the use of his 
volumes as collateral reading. 


It would be interesting to know how 
many students pass through school with- 
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out reading, or becoming acquainted with, 
more of Prescott’s writings than the 
“Conquest of Mexico,” or even, how 
many read that. It would be more easily 
possible to check the accuracy of this 
suspicion of neglect by examining the 
copies of his writings in the school and 


city libraries to see how recently and 
frequently they have been used. In the 
neglect of the works of Prescott a very 
useful source for collateral reading, much 
needed, is being overlooked. If this is 
true of Prescott, it is probably true of 
other available works. 


The Athletic Club As the Medium 


For Intramural Competition 


ss OR THE PAST five 


years athletes at Eastern Model High 
School for the most part have been on an 
intramural rather than an inter-scholastic 
basis. The first year or two the boys of 
the Junior and Senior High School were 
invited to take part in a loosely organized 
play period after school, one hour a day 
and three days a week. More than fifty 
per cent of the boys in school participated. 
The other fifty per cent with few excep- 
tions could not take part due to the fact 
that they lived in rural areas and had to 
return to their homes immediately after 
school. 


At the end of the second year we found 
that a better organized and more compact 
club was needed to meet the needs of 
these youngsters. Each boy wanted to 
belong to a gang or team and play regular 
schedules of different sports throughout 
the year. From this idea the Olympic 
Athletic Club was conceived with a mem- 
bership of thirty divided into two groups, 
the Spartans and Athenians. Two captains 
of equal athletic ability were selected by 
the club members. These captains in turn 


met in the sponsor's office and selected © 
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By THOMAS E. MCDONOUGH, 
Chairman Division of Health and 
Physical Education Eastern Kentucky 

State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 


their teams from the membership. At the | 


next meeting officers were elected and 
this group acted in the capacity of an ad- 
ministrative organization. The board 


selected the seasonal activities to be played 
during the year, devised a point system, | 


and designed a monogram which was to 
be awarded at the end of the year to mem- 
bers earning the required number of 
points. 














The following sports were selected and q 


each club member had an opportunity to 
participate in these seasonal activities: 


FALL: 
Playground Baseball 
Touch Football 
Volley Ball 
Cross Country 
Swimming 

WINTER: 
Basketball 
Handball 
National Physical Achievement Standards 
Boxing 
Swimming 
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SPRING: 
Playground Baseball Tennis 
Speedball Track and Field 
*National Physical Swimming 


Achievement Standards 

Round Robin, Ladder, and Elimina- 
tion tournaments were used as mediums 
to further participation. The most suit- 
able type of tournament to fit the sport 
was selected by the organization com- 
mittee. Rules and regulations in regard 
to attendance, participation, officials, tardi- 
ness, etc., were also worked out by the 
board of control. 


The point system while not an original 
one was devised by the group and has 
proven practical in every respect. It has 
kept up interest in activities which be- 
cause of a lack of skill of participants 
would otherwise prove uninteresting. It 
has motivated attendance and _participa- 
tion in a rich variety of activities. The 
simplicity of the system, however, was 
such that the acquisition of points did 
not overshadow the good which one 
would derive from the activities. A large 
catd with names of players and list of 
activities and a place for attendance points 
was placed on a convenient bulletin board. 
The secretary of the club under the super- 
vision of the sponsor tabulated the points 
in a grade book and posted these on the 
card at the end of each month. 

Under this arrangement it is possible 
for a team member to earn 1500 points. 
The club decided that all members earn- 
ing a total of 1000 points should be 
awarded a monogram. The team having 
the greatest number of points was award- 
ed a banner which was to be exhibited 
in the assembly hall. 


The following is the essence of the 
point system devised by the club: 





* Information concerning the National Physical 
Achievement Standards may be secured from National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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POINTS ACTIVITIES 
5 Attendance (each meeting) 


50 Tournament—W inner 
35 Tournament—Second Place 
25 Tournament—Third Place 
15 Tournament—Fourth Place 
100 Membership on Representative Team 
100 Pass with Presentable Grade Na- 
tional Physical Achievement Stan- 
dards 
100 Pass Junior American Red Cross 
Life Saving Test 
+100 Attain Health Standard and Blue 


Ribbon Sponsored by Kentucky State 
Health Department 


The program has become so popular 
and successful that the regular physical 
education program had to be conditioned 
and changed so as to augment this intra- 
mural program. Regular physical educa- 
tion periods are now utilized to teach the 
skills which coincide with the seasonal 
activities participated in by club members. 


The cost is not exorbitant and com- 
paratively little equipment is needed when 
one considers the participation involved. 
This program can be adjusted to meet the 
needs of the small or large high school. 


The club members are exposed to at 
least ten or twelve different sports during 
the course of a year. They not only par- 
ticipate but gain an appreciation of these 
games which will no doubt influence the 
selection of leisure time activities later on 
and make them better spectators because 
of thorough knowledge of game tules. 
It has been our experience that these club 
members on entering college are better 
equipped than the average college student 
to take part in a well rounded and ad- 
vanced program of physical education 
activities. 

+ This standard requires a full physical exami- 
nation by the school physician and a check up at 
the end of the school year. The Blue Ribbon is 


awarded by the State Board of Health through 
the Local County Health Unit. 
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Century Ago 


oy HUNDRED YEARS ago 


the Governor of Kentucky appointed the 
first Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Reverend Joseph James Bullock. 
Dr. Bullock was born in Fayette County, 
Kentucky. He was educated at Transyl- 
vania and Center Colleges and served as 
pastor of churches at Walnut Hills in 
Fayette County, in Frankfort, Louisville, 
Baltimore, Maryland, and Alexandria, 
Virginia. It will be remembered that in 
this historic little town of the Old Domin- 
ion both George Washington and Robert 
E. Lee had worshipped. He afterwards 
served as Chaplain of the United States 
Senate and resided during his last years 
in Washington, D. C. 


It is said that Dr. Bullock’s work in his 
many fields was eminently successful and 
that his preaching was in a high degree 
spiritual and very impressive, persuasive, 
and eloquent. His noble qualities as a 
Christian man passed over into his. ser- 
mons and gave him a wonderful power 
over the hearts of his hearers. He re- 
tained his mental and physical vigor with 
remarkable continuity throughout his long 
life. He died at the age of eighty in 
Lexington, Kentucky, while on a visit to 
his children. Only a few days before his 
death he preached a sermon of exceptional 
power at Lexington. 

Mr. Bullock’s work was to organize and 
put into operation a school system. We 
are amazed when we consider how little 
money or sentiment there was as a basis 
on which to build. The State school 
fund then amounted to $42,500.00 
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A Letter to a Leader 





of a 


By H. W. PETERS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Address delivered by Hon. H. W. i 
Peters at the annual convention of the F 


K. E. A. April, 1937 


annually. Strange to say, the General 


Assembly created a State Board of Edu- : 


cation consisting of the Attorney-General, 
the Secretary of State, and the Superin- 


tendent of Public Instruction appointed | 


by the Governor and subject to approval 
by the State Senate. 
board was persistently preserved for near- 
ly a century. 


How far-seeing was this noble man in | 
the field of public education! In his first [7 
report he said, “It soon became evident [7 
to my mind that there was need for a pub- | 


lic sentiment to be created in order for 
the success of the new system. . . . “The 
great defect is that the people do not 
value education as it deserves.” These 
words are as true today as they were when 
written nearly a hundred years ago. 
Again he says, ‘Great changes cannot be 


The same type of | 











effected at once.” We are not surprised | 


to read further that he found many per- 
sons “who were prejudiced against what 
they conceived to be the law.” Indeed, 
we are grieved to admit that this last state- 
ment sounds too much like a description 
of conditions in the present time. 


Since Dr. Bullock’s time, as the first 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 


the State of Kentucky, twenty-four other 


men have held this high. position. Be- 


cause Mr. Bullock was the first superin- | 
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tendent in our beloved Commonwealth 
and because of his unusuai qualities of 
mind and heart exercised in the advance- 
ment of education for the masses, we may 
imagine that great philanthropic spirit 
somewhere in the celestial regions, still 
deeply interested in our progress. Actu- 
ated by this and other reasons and prompt- 
ed by a desire to broadcast a brief report 
of our stewardship, I have addressed a 
message to him reporting on the work he 
started so long ago. I have done this 
without any feeling of facetiousness or 
ertness but with earnestness and sincer- 
ity. I shall read this letter. 





REVEREND JOSEPH JAMES BULLOCK 


DEAR SIR: 

It will be one hundred years ago next 
February since Mr. Clarke, then Governor 
of this Commonwealth, appointed you 
the first Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in the State of Kentucky. This ap- 
pointment, as you know, was made possi- 
ble by the passage and approval in Febru- 
ary, 1838, of a general law establishing 
a system of common schools for our State. 
From then, the beginning of our public 
school system, until now, we have had 
many “ups and downs” in educational 
policies and achievements—the passage 
and repeal of many laws, the establish- 
ment and abolition of many districts, the 
formulation and discard of many schemes 
and programs, the erection and wreck- 
age of many buildings, and the adoption 
and elimination of many requirements— 
until at last we have arrived where we 
are this April 16, 1937, ninety-nine years 
and two months to the day on a hundred- 
year educational journey, which will be 
reached February 16th of next year. 


My understanding from Mr. King, the 
Secretary of the K. E. A., is that we shall 
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spend all of next year in celebration of 
reaching the first one hundred year mile- 
stone by meeting together in every school- 
house, feasting and discussing reminis- 
cently the rough and rugged spots we 
have already passed over, and in laying 
definite educational plans for the next 
hundred years. 


In order to check up on what has been 
accomplished in education and in order 
to make plans for the future, the State 
Department of Education has initiated, 
with the aid and co-operation of the Bu- 
reau of Education in Washington, local 
superintendents and school officials, and 
the institutions of higher learning, a de- 
tailed study of the present status of our 
school organization. We have collected 
and assembled every available known 
fact on every subject which relates directly 
in any way to the educational program— 
the topography of the county, location of 
streams, location and types of roads, popu- 
lation and census centers, assessed wealth, 
tax rates, enrollment and attendance in 
individual schools, teaching personnel, 
transportation facilities, location and size 
of school buildings, types of school or- 
ganization, and even to the place of resi- 
dence of every child. This information 
has been presented to local school officials 
and citizens to date in ninety counties 
and will be presented in the other counties 
before July, which has resulted in the 
formulation of ninety school improve- 
ment programs. 

It is interesting to note the things that 
you had to say concerning education a 
hundred years ago. You said: 


“The great object of the Common School 
law is to give to every child in the Common- 
wealth a good common school education; ... . 

“The great principle of the system is that of 
equality; the rich and the poor are placed on the 
same footing; and to receive the same elemen- 
tary instruction; .... 
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“The State has an interest in every child 
within her limits; and indifference with regard 
to the beings upon whom all the interests of 
society are so soon to devolve, is as criminal 
as it is impolitic.” 


You said: 


“That the education of all the children of 
the State will cost much... .; but it should 
be obtained at any cost. It is not true economy 
to object to a small expenditure for the present, 
and thereby incur a much greater expenditure 
for the future. . . . Nothing is so wasteful as 
ignorance. . . . The folly of objecting to the 
expense of education, is as great as that of a 
farmer who objects to spending money to buy 
seed to sow his ground, and lets it grow up in 
weeds because it costs less. . . . 


“To provide for the education of all the 
children in the State is the most economical 
expenditure of money that can possible be 
made.” 


In your appeal for equal educational 
opportunities for every child and in your 
insistence that the training of the child is 
an obligation of the entire State and that 
the educational program should be ade- 
quately financed, you had very little to 
say concerning the teacher, but your suc- 
cessor, Mr. Kavanaugh, had this to say 
concerning the training of teachers: 


“In the judgment of those perhaps the best 
qualified to decide upon the claims of our 
system, it is regarded as being materially de- 
fective only in one point: As one has expressed 
it, it is a body without a head, a stream with- 
out a fountain. It needs a school of superior 
grade exclusively devoted to the instruction of 
teachers.” 


In our survey, we have discovered that 
we have made more progress in the train- 
ing and development of capable teachers 
than in any other phase of our school ac- 
tivities. It was not until 1906 that the 
State established definite teacher training 
institutions. A few years ago, the average 
teacher was hardly a high school gradu- 
ate; today, the average teacher is a young, 
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enthusiastic, capable person with three or ‘ 
more years of college training and who F 
has actually taught satisfactorily in an ex. F 


perimental school before she attempts a 
school of her own. 
24,055 persons holding certificates today, 


11,144 have had from two to four years of : 
college training, 8,159 have graduated 


from a four-year college, 590 have Mas. 


ters’ degrees, and 22 hold Doctors’ de. : 
grees; therefore, I am willing to risk the 


training of the future childhood of Ken. 
tucky to this fine, well-trained group of 
people. 


But, our study shows that a great many 
of these teachers have the poorest, most 
ridiculous, and most unsatisfactory con- 
ditions under which to attempt their 
teaching. The worst teaching situation 
that a teacher could have is that offered 
by a one-teacher, eight-grade school. We 
have found through our study that in 


1935 there yet existed 5,367 one-room | 


school buildings in the State, offering their 
meager, unattractive educational opportu- 
nities to 200,000 of our children. This 
number represents approximately one- 
third of our total public school enroll- 
ment and approximately one-half of the 
enrollment in our county districts. When 


I observe some of the fine schools and {7 


splendid educational opportunities offered 


in some places and in some districts of [7 


the State and then look back on the 
meagerness of these 5,367 one-teacher 
schools, I am afraid I would be ashamed 
to face you and admit that we have so 
poorly carried out the principal of 
“equality” laid down by you one hundred 
years ago. 


The development and growth of high 
schools in the State did not reach any 
great proportions until following the en- 


.actment of a law in 1908, which provided 


for the establishment of a high school 
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in each county. In the school year 1910- 
11, there were 120 high schools with 136 
teachers and 6,942 children enrolled. 
Since then, the number of high schools 
has increased rapidly, the enrollment has 
increased rapidly, and, likewise, the num- 
ber of teachers has increased. During 
the years 1916, 1918, and 1920, we at- 
tempted, it seemed, to establish a small 
high school at practically every crossroad. 
By 1935, the number of high schools had 


+ reached the enormous figure of 849 with 


an enrollment of some 95,000 pupils. 
Most of these schools supported a very 


| narrow, limited course of study, taught 


by one, two, or three teachers. 


I am happy to inform you that we have 
at last stemmed the tide of established 
high schools and have started in the right 
direction. This year, we have only 818 
high schools (31 less than in 1935) with 
an enrollment exceeding 124,000 children, 
offering more enriched and more practical 
programs. Last May 12,000 children 
graduated from high school and received 
their diplomas. Last September, 3,500, 
or 29 per cent, of this graduating class 
entered college. Seventy-one (71) per 
cent of these graduates entered into the 
activity and life of the communities; there- 
fore, in the future if the high school is to 
serve best in the development of desirable 
citizenship, the program offered in it 
should be broad enough to touch the 
desires and life needs of all who enter. 
If our high school enrollment is 124,000 
and if the pupils are distributed equally 
among the four grades, then 31,000 
should graduate instead of 12,000. What 
happened to the 19,000? Why did they 
quit school? Was the program uninter- 
esting, unattractive, and narrow? Did 
the daughter whose interests were cen- 
tered in a course in music quit because 
she was compelled to study algebra? Did 
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the boy whose life interests pointed to- 
ward the study of electricity quit because 
he was compelled to study Latin or his- 
tory? We cannot definitely answer these 
questions, but it seems very evident that 
our high schools must be fewer in number 
with larger enrollments and _ broader 
programs. 


You said that the education of all the 
children of the State will cost much, but 
that it should be obtained at any cost, 
that parsimony on this subject is extrav- 
agance, and that to provide for the edu- 
cation of all the children in the State is 
the most economical expenditure of 
money that can possibly be made. We 
have talked and argued about money for 
all these hundred years. The State as a 
state was not much interested in financial- 
ly supporting schools until 1850, when, 
after a popular vote, the magnificent sum 
of a 2c property tax for education was set 
aside for the Common School Fund. This 
was the beginning of the state tax for 
school purposes. From that time until 
now, state funds for education, which are 
distributed on a per pupil basis, have been 
increased. Now we receive a direct ap- 
propriation from this State, which last 
year was figured at $12 per child and over 
which we have very proudly “pushed out 
our chests.” But, when we consider 
the things that you said a hundred years 
ago, which are even more true today— 
that a child is a citizen of the State, and 
it is the State’s obligation to educate him, 
and when we consider that New York 
State spends $124 per pupil and that the 
average of the nation is $66 per pupil, 
and that Kentucky for its own little pro- 
gram from both state and local sources 
spends $30 per pupil, it may be that, in- 
stead of being so “‘chesty’’ over a $12 per 
capita, we should hang our heads in 
shame. If the State should finance a 
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minimum program, the per capita would 
of necessity exceed $30. 

Now in closing, may I promise and 
pledge to you, sir, that in the continued 
welfare of our children, we shall with re- 
newed interests and energy try to: 

1. Create by careful planning, elimi- 
nation, and combination more desirable 
situations, striving toward an elementary 
school large enough to have a teacher for 
each of the eight grades; 

2. Place our teachers in positions for 
which they have been specifically trained 
and in which they are naturally interested 
and fitted; 


3. Enrich by combination and increased 
enrollments our high schools into organi- 
zations big enough to offer a program 
suited to the life needs of all who enter 
and a program that will insure the maxi- 
mum benefit of training to all in their 
chosen life work, regardless of whether 
they enter college or fail to even graduate 
from high school; and 

4. Further impress upon the entire 
State its obligation of equal opportunity 
for ail children and seek financial sup- 
port sufficient to provide for all com- 
fortable and desirable buildings, safe 
transportation, and interested, understand- 
ing, and efficient instruction. 

Very earnestly and respectfully yours, 

H. W. PETERs, 


Present Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 





Ladies and gentlemen, why should we 
continue to violate the principle of equal- 
ity in education for another hundred 
years? Why should we continue another 
ten years when we know so well how to 
do better? Why should we continue to 
tolerate and support the little, unattrac- 
tive, inefficient, and undesirable schools 
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for both elementary and high school 
pupils when we have such a splendid op. 
portunity to transform them into desirable 
schools? Why continue to waste and 
render partially ineffective the fine, super. 
ior teaching personalities and abilities of 
our teachers? Why not give them a 
chance to teach? Why should we con. 
tinue to listen and be guided by the fool. 


ish sentiment, selfishness, and prejudices | 
of some adults? Why not listen to the F 
mm be 1 


cry and demands of our children? Why 
further punish and impose upon them? 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am asking 
you—teachers, 


promise and pledge made in the letter 


which I have read tonight, addressed to 


the spirit and memory of a kind, lovable, 
far-sighted gentleman, who a hundred 
years ago occupied and graced with dig- 
nity, intelligence, and honor the position 
of trust and responsibility that I occupy 
today. Will you do it? I know you 
will. Thank you. 





Social Studies Convention 


. NATIONAL COUNCIL 
for the Social Studies will hold its an- 
nual fall convention on November 26 
and 27, 1937, in St. Louis at the Jefferson 
Hotel. 

Information on the program will be 
given in the November issue of Social 
Education, ot may be obtained from 
Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University, 
Secretary of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, or from Julian C. Aldrich, 
Webster Groves, Missouri, High School, 
Chairman of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements. 
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in Nature Study 


oy NATURE STUDY course 


in a teachers college to be effective must 
be more than a mere content course. It 
must give the students the necessary facts 
and somehow it must demonstrate how 
these facts can be transferred to the pupil 
level. The usual methods employed are 
observations in the various grades and 
demonstration lessons taught by elemen- 
tary supervisors. These methods are not 
always successful in bringing about the 
transition between learning and teaching. 
Realizing that both the college teacher and 
the training school supervisor have con- 
tributions to make in professionalizing 
subject matter, the writers agreed to direct 
the unfolding of a nature study unit for 
the benefit of the college class in nature 
study. In this way the prospective teacher 
not only had the opportunity to observe 
the teaching of nature study in the ele- 
mentary school but also had the op- 
portunity to actually teach nature study 
in the elementary school. 


The unit chosen for this experiment 
was “A Study of Plants and Animals in 
Different Habitats.” It was worked out 
with the fifth-grade class in the training 
school. 


The various habitats existing around 
our school might be divided into marshes, 
woodlands, fields and meadows, and 
water. The college class was divided into 
four groups corresponding to these four 
habitats and proceeded to gather all avail- 
able information concerning their regions. 


A Study of Plants and Animals in 
Different Habitats-- A Unit 
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By WILFRED A. WELTER 
AND ETTA MAE PAULSEN 


State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Kentucky 


This was done by means of books and 
magazines and by means of actual visits 
to a typical example of the type of habitat. 
Class periods were devoted to group con- 
ferences in order to organize and classify 
the materials obtained individually. The 
four groups redivided themselves and in- 
dividuals devoted their time to different 
organisms in their habitat. Thus individ- 
uals specialized in such things as birds of 
the marsh, mammals of the woodland, 
plants of the fields and meadows, and 
amphibians and reptiles of the water. 
Common typical examples were selected 
for further study. Stories suitable for 
the fifth grade were searched for and, 
when not available, were written by the 
student with the help of references avail- 
able in the college library. These stories 
were then checked by the supervisor and 
the college instructor, necessary correc- 
tions were made, and then they were 
mimeographed. 


This mimeographing was particularly 
good for our students as many of 
them will eventually teach in schools that 
are very poorly equipped with reading 
materials for the pupils. Objective check- 
ups for the various stories also were made 
out and were mimeographed. Outline 
drawings of many of the animals in the 
stories were made for use by the pupils. 
The college museum was visited and skins 
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and preserved materials were borrowed. 
Live specimens were also collected. These 
were supplemented later by collections of 
the children. Thus fortified, the college 
class was ready to begin its work in the 
demonstration school. 


The supervisor introduced the unit by 
means of a story of an indoor garden. 
The pupils suggested making an indoor 
garden and finally decided to make these 
gardens depict familiar scenes about 
them. 


In this way they divided themselves 
into groups corresponding to those men- 
tioned earlier. The college laboratory 
supplied two aquaria and the college 
students each supplied six pieces of glass, 
ten inches by twelve inches, and a suf- 
ficient amount of adhesive tape one inch 
wide. The water group began to clean 
up their aquaria, to gather and wash sand, 
and to bring in creek water. The other 
three groups began to construct terraria 
out of their glass and tape. 


With the terraria and aquaria ready, 
field trips were taken to study the region 
in question and suitable materials were 
brought in and planted. Animals were 
placed in the aquaria and living animals 
were also placed in some of the terraria. 
Opossums and flying squirrels were given 
individual cages. The pupils now found 
it necessary to care for the animals and 
so obtained some knowledge concerning 
their food habits. 


The following outline will give in some 
detail the development of the unit. 


I, STIMULATION. 
A. Reading and discussing story of an 
indoor garden. 
B. Presenting museum skins of birds and 
mammals when stories were told. 
C. Presenting living mammals to add in- 
terest to stories. 





II. PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS. 
A. What things are grown in an indoor 
garden? 


B. Where do mosses grow? How may 
they be recognized ? 


C. How can we _ secure a_ balanced 
aquarium? What shall we put in our 
aquarium ? 

D. What is an aquarium? 

E. What causes some of our fish to die? 

F. How can we maintain an oxygen 


supply in the water? 
. How do fish breathe? 
. Are water snakes poisonous? 
Why do waterfowl migrate? 
What plants and animals live in the 
marsh? Woodland? Field? Water? 
. How can we recognize amphibians and 
reptiles? 
L. How can we distinguish among the 
different birds? 


What do the various animals eat? 


Sema 


M. 


ACTIVITIES. 
A. Making terraria. 
B. Taking field trips to gather materials. 
1. Clean sand. 
. Creek water. 
. Water plants. 
. Water animals. 
a. Fishes. 
b. Amphibians. 
c. Snails. 
5. Soil. 
6. Land plants. 
. Planting materials. 
. Labeling materials in terraria and 
acquatia. 
Reading stories. 
. Writing stories. 
. Studying museum skin. 
. Coloring outline of animals. 
. Caring for living animals. 
. Making a scrapbook. 
1. Securing scrapbook. 
2. Selecting best stories. 
3. Selecting best illustrations. 
4. Arranging and pasting materials. 


Il. 


md W do 


wt) 


ee} ot bf 


K. Planning and presenting program. 
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"Iv. SUBJECT MATTER OUTCOMES. 


A. Art. 

1. Coloring outlines of animals. 

2. Illustrating stories. 
B. Arithmetic. 

1. Measuring glass and tape. 

2. Introduction of cubic measure. 

3. Counting of various materials. 
C. Spelling. 

1. Introduction of new words. 

2. Correction of misspelled words. 
D. Reading. 

1. Mimeographed materials. 

2. Stories in supplementary readers. 
E. Geography. 

1. Where do birds go when they 

migrate? 

F. Oral English. 

1. Practice in oral expression—telling 

stories about various animals. 

2. Pronunciation of new words. 

3. Improvement in vocabulary. 

4. Presenting program. 
G. Written English. 

1. Writing stories for scrapbooks. 

2. Writing labels. 

3. Sentence building. 


. SUBJECT MATTER OUTLINE. 


A. Terraria groups. 
1. Plants found in woodland, marsh, 


. and field. 
a. Watercress. f. Ferns. 
b. Cat tail. g. Various Trees. 
c. Rush. h. Blue Grass. 
d. Water Lilies. i. Goldenrod. 
e. Mosses. j. Daisy. 

2. Birds found in the various habitats. 
a. Rail. f. Song Sparrow. 
b. Coot. g. Maryland Yel- 
c. Little Green lowthroat. 

Heron. h. Towhee. 


d. Sandpiper. i. Screech Owl. 
e. Meadowlark. j. Chickadee. 
k. Downy Woodpecker. 


3. Mammals of various habitats. 


a. Muskrat. e. White-footed 

b. Opossum. Mouse. 

c. Flying Squirrel. f. Meadow Mouse. 
d. Chipset. g- Common Mole. 
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4. Amphibians and reptiles. 
a. Painted Turtle. 
b. Garter Snake. 
c. Black Snake. 
5. Animals are adapted to the region 
in which they live. 
a. Type of legs. 
b. Types of bills in birds. 
c. Body covering. 
6. Animals studied are helpful to man. 
a. Eating harmful insects. 
b. Serving as food. 
c. Giving man skins. 


B. Aquarium group. 


1. Animals found in water or by the 


water. 
a. Chub. h. Kingfisher. 
b. Bullhead. i. Shoveler Duck. 
c. Salamander. j. Wood Duck. 
d. Leopard Frog. k. Mud Hen. 
e. Crayfish. 1. Loon. 
f. Snails. m. Water Snake. 
g. Bullfrog. 


2. A balanced aquarium. 
a. Plants to supply oxygen. 
b. Water scavengers. 
c. Animal to breathe oxygen. 
3. Water animals are adapted to water 
life. 
a. Webbed feet. 
b. Gills. 
c. Waterproofed feathers. 
d. Streamed-lined bodies. 
4, Animals are usefu] to man. 
a. Eating harmful forms. 
b. Serving as food. 
c. Supplying products used by man. 


VI. HABITS, SKILLS, ATTITUDES. 


A. Co-operation with other members of 
group. 

B. Neatness, cleaning up after activity. 

C. Care of plants and animals. 

D. Improvement of oral expression. 

E. Interest in natural history. 

F. Desire for conservation. 

G. Ability to recognize various plants 
and animals. 


H. Orderly conduct on field trips. 





Do Local Teachers Fail? 


> RECENTLY SAT in a 
meeting of an appointment committee. 
The purpose of the committee was to 
help locate deserving young teachers in 
appropriate teaching positions. It was 
perfectly natural, therefore, that some 
one express a fear of harming the pro- 
fession by the employment of local 
teachers by superintendents and boards of 
education. 


The nightmares of non-professionalism 
are well known in this respect. Lower 
salaries—politics—family preferences— 
prejudices—lack of discipline—et cetera. 
In spite of all that has been said, boards 
of education for various reasons continue 
to employ local products. And, to a 
lessening degree contrary to expressions 
within graduate school lecture rooms, the 
disadvantages confronting the local teach- 
er are fading into oblivion. Is_ this 
another case of administrative necessity 
resulting in professional discovery? 


I was interested enough in the ques- 
tion to make a brief inquiry. The fol- 
lowing questions were asked a state-wide 
sampling of administrators and super- 
visory heads of Kentucky schools. 


1. What percentage of the teachers in your 
school system were reared in their 
school communities? 


2. How do their salaries compare with 
others of the same qualifications and 
positions? 


3. How does their success as classroom 
teachers compare with others who have 
the same qualifications? 


4. Do their personal acquaintances with the 
families of the school children aid or 
hinder them in teaching? 
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By CARMON M. GRAHAM, 


Principal, Training School, Murray 
State Teachers College 


The number of replies were limited. 
Chairmen of county boards of education 
made no reply at all. There were enough, 
however, to lend a rather definite trend 
of thought. This thought is expressed 
in the accompanying table. 


Upon a glance at this table one may see 
that only two inquiries reveal a refusal to 
employ local people as teachers, and that 
a majority employ more than fifty per 
cent. It may be noted, also, that the local 
teachers are as good or better classroom 
instructors as those employed from out- 
side the community, and are not hindered 
by long and intimate family relation- 
ships known to characterize the popula- 
tion of the average Kentucky community. 
Further examinations of the sampling re- 
veals no discrimination in the amount of 
money paid for teaching services. 


Another urge for making this iriquiry is 
an outgrowth of an experience of which 
I think a good deal. I am beginning my 
fourth year as principal of a school in 
the community where I was born and 
reared. In my teaching career, the only 
Opportunity to see the situation in the 
light of the teacher involved. 


I strive to know my children as do all 
good principals and teachers. I went to 
school with their parents, and visited in 
the homes of their grandparents when 
they were bringing up their children. I 
know, therefore, their inherent weaknesses 
as well as their strong points. I know 
their likes and dislikes. I know something 
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RESPONSE 
Chairmen, Principals 
QUESTIONS Supt.’s of City Board Supt.’s of of County 
City Schools of Ed. County Sch. Schools 
No. Replies No. Replies No. _ Replies No. _ Replies 
1. What percentage of | 10 75 to 100% 2 75 to 100% 9 75 to 100% 0 75 to 100% 
the teachers in your school 7 50to 75% 3 50to 75% 1 50 to 75% 3 50to 75% 
system were reared in their 7 1to 50% 2 1to 50% 4 1to 50% 3 1to 50% 
school communities? 2) 0 0 O 0 O 0 Oo 
2. How do their salaries 22 same 6 same 13 same 6 same 
compare with others of the 1 higher 0 higher 0 higher 0 higher 
same qualifications and 2 lower j 1 lower 1 lower 0 lower 
positions? 
3. How does their suc- | 15 same 6 same 8 same 1 same 
cess as Classroom teachers 6 better 1 better 2 better 4 better 
compare with others who 4 worse 0 worse 3 worse 1 worse 
have the same qualifi- 
cations ? 
4. Do their personal ac- | 14 no differ- 1 no differ- 2 no differ- 1 no differ- 
quaintances with the fam- ence ence ence ence 
ilies of the school children 9 aids 6 aids 8 aids 4 aids 
aid or hinder them in 3 hinders 0 hinders 4 hinders 1 hinders 
teaching? 
of their emotional inheritances as well as customs and ideas been eliminated 


their I. Q.’s. Such knowledge underlying 
the life of the child can only be had in 
the maximum through long associations 
with families. I call the majority of our 
school parents by their first name. I have 
a fair idea as to-their financial, political, 
and social status. I know their hopes, 
aspirations, and dreams both for them- 
selves and their children. Through these 
I am able to understand the child while 
otherwise, I might not. 


It may be pointed out that such personal 
knowledge could be a detriment—My 
answer, not to teachers deserving the 
name. It would be only fair, however, 
to make an extensive study of the subject. 
Certainly such questions as the following 
would need to be answered. What in- 
fluences have former experiences had upon 
the teacher’s success in her home com- 
munity? To what degree have inbred 
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through training and wider travel? What 
is the difference between the communi- 
ty’s value of a local teacher as compared 
with that of a non-local one of the same 
caliber? What are the effects of the com- 
munity’s knowledge of the teacher's 
former habits? Other questions may be 
even more pertinent to such a study. An 
assumption, however, that a high percent- 
age of local teachers mark a school as 
less professional, is wrong. 





[0 NOT SPEND your 
days waiting for an angel to deliver real- 
ized hopes at your door. Go out and toil 
for them. There are few forms of hard 
work more wearying than waiting. 
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The Mountaineer - - 


The Other Half of the Story 


en LONG AGO a would- 


be philanthropist, speaking at a service 
club in one of the larger cities, in a fit of 
oratory and exultation, cried out, “What 
can we do for the mountain people?” 


“Leave them alone!” came the unex- 
pected reply from a man who sat at the 
other end of the table. 


This man knew living conditions in 
the mountains. He knew that phase of 
mountain life which magazine writers 
have never seen fit to portray, despite the 
fact that it is more colorful, more ad- 
venturous, more romantic and truer to 
the life of the mountaineer than the 
undernourished, underprivileged, diseased, 
criminalistic individual whom many have 
presented as typical mountain folk. 


To say that the mountains do not have 
their undesirables, even untouchables, 
would be as absurd as to deny that cities 
possess their gangsters and racketeers; to 
deny that coal operators and public 
officials sometimes form collusions for 
the purpose of defeating the laboring man 
in his attempt to unionize would be as 
ridiculous as to deny that political bosses 
have been guilty of corrupting city and 
state governments and bankrupting the 
morals of their constituencies for the sake 
of pocketing a few paltry dollars; to deny 
that there are undernourished, neglected 
children in the mountains would be as 
bad as to deny that tuberculosis exists 
among children of the slum districts in 
congested cities. Wherever people live 
together in great numbers, all types of 
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By ARVILLE WHEELER 
Paintsville, Kentucky 


people will be represented—the good and 
the bad, the diseased and the physically 
strong, the rich and the poor, the desir. 
able and the undesirable, the criminal 
and the law-abiding and the in-between. 
Life in the mountains, so far as human 
wants, needs, and satisfactions are con- 
cerned, is little different from life in other 
sections of the country. 


The depletion of the forests, erosion of 
the soil, wanton and wreckless squander- 
ing of wild life, the exploitation of coal 
and other mineral deposits have been sub- 
jects upon which writers could hardly 
exaggerate. Living conditions in the 
pioneer days of the coal operator, the 
lumberman, and the “wildcat specula- 
tor” were undesirable and life in many of 
the mountain homes was little short of 
miserable, but the never-say-die spirit of 
the pioneer who felled the giant quarter 
oaks, tall poplars, hickory, spruce, wal- 
nut, and pine and rafted them to markets 
on the banks of the Ohio, exists today in 
the dauntless courage of his great grand- 
sons who are pioneering a new civiliza- 
tion in a territory that is still richly en- 
dowed by natural resources and laden 
with undeveloped possibilities. 


Nature has been kind to the moun- 
taineer. He is protected from cyclones, 
tornadoes, and floods, though sometimes 
the small mountain streams leave their 
channels without warning; droughts do 
not injure crops on the mountain farms 
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as much as they injure crops on the farms 
in the valleys and on the plains. Seldom 
does the mountain farmer have to dig 
more than twenty feet to find water in 
abundance for his family and for his live- 
stock. The summers are not unusually 
hot and the winters are not cold. De- 
posits of coal, oil, natural gas, asphalt, 
clay for the making of pottery, etc., are 
found in unlimited quantities in most 
mountain sections. 


The mountaineer is taking advantage of 
the opportunities nature has placed at his 
disposal. Though slow to realize that 
there is a “diamond mine” in his own 
back yard, the mountaineer, be his occu- 
pation that of a miner, truck farmer, fruit 
grower, dairyman, what-not, or be he a 
professional man, is salvaging that which 
has been only partially destroyed. He 
is lifting himself by his own boot straps 
to a position of social importance and 
economic independence. 


The timber, the sale from which was 
once the sole means of obtaining cash for 
the payment of taxes and for providing 
the necessities of life that could not be 
grown on the farm or manufactured in the 
home, is largely gone. The supply of coal 
is partially gone. These two items of com- 
merce, which nature placed in the moun- 
tains in unknown quantities, were either 
sold at tremendous sacrifices or given away 
for the asking. Some of the richest coal 
fields in the mountains were purchased at 
the price of ten cents per acre under the 
promise that the coal would never be 
worked. This was little short of robbery. 
However, good resulted from it. The 
improvement of living conditions more 
than offset the tremendous sacrifice. 
With the opening of the mines came the 
railroad, telephone and telegraph lines, 
and later followed the highways. The 
mountaineer no longer lived in seclusion 
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or isolation. He became a part of the 
world. Let us examine the conditions in 
the homes of the miner and the farmer 
which occupations afford employment to 
the bulk of the mountain people. 


The miner in the past was a shiftless 
individual, living from hand to mouth 
and from one pay-day until the next. He 
spent his money, all of it, at home and 
made possible a prosperous community. 
The writer recently talked with a man 
who has operated a coal-cutting machine 
for twenty years. This man stated that 
he had lost very little time because of 
illness or strikes and said that his pay 
check had averaged $200 “every half” 
(two weeks) for twenty years. He has 
drawn, therefore, $96,000 in twenty 
years. He has spent his money, as he 
made it, in his community. The $96,000 
he has spent, and his case is not an ex- 
ception, has gone to improve conditions 
on the farm, to provide and to make possi- 
ble employment in grocery stores, to help 
to establish banks and hospitals and to 
promote and maintain commercial enter- 
prises in his community. He has helped 
to keep industry moving. 


As conditions in the community im- 
proved, conditions in the home of the 
miner improved. The two walked hand 
in hand. When modern appliances were 
introduced into the home, the miner's 
wife was among the first to take advan- 
tage of them. Power washing machines, 
electric refrigerators, and radios were in- 
stalled in many of the homes and in many 
instances when families were unable to 
afford these conveniences two or more 
families went together and purchased 
them for the neighborhood. 


The mountain farmer has kept pace 
with the miner. With the advent of the 
highways have come better types of farm 
homes. The “shanty” and the “lean-to,” 
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with wide cracks in the floors and walls 
and no ceiling over-head, the log cabins, 
chinked with mud and floored with 
“puncheons,” have largely disappeared. 
Much of the drudgery of farm life has 
been removed. Power washers, wringers, 
and even the frigidaire have found their 
way into the farm homes in great 
numbers. 

The farmer has begun the work of re- 
habilitating the soil, reforesting the hills, 
restocking the fields and woods with 
game and the streams with fish. Scarce- 
ly is there any county that does not have a 
soil conservation program under way and 
practically every county has a game pre- 
serve and a refuge for wild life. The 
planting of trees is a habit rather than an 
exception, and the protection of wild life 
is a hobby with many farmers. 

During 1936, the farmers in one 
mountain county, which, in the opinion of 
the writer, is a typical mountain county, 
with a population of 28,000, largely 
rural, seeded 6,200 acres to pasture mix- 
ture, an average of more than two acres 
per farm. Thirteen thousand acres, more 
than four acres to the farm, were seeded 
to Korean Lespedeza, which grows pro- 
fusely in mountain soil. During this 
same year twenty-two pure bred bulls were 
imported into the county; forty new ap- 
proved type brooder houses and forty- 
nine brick and barrel home-made brooders 
were built; 968 of the 3,009 farms were 
checked for performance in the new soil 
conservation program; twenty-five farmers 
carried out T. V. A. phosphate demon- 
strations. The farmers of this county 
have organized, under the leadership of 
the county agent, for the purpose of build- 
ing up their farms and for the purpose 
of making life more comfortable for their 
families. The hills which were planted 
in corn one year, oats or wheat the next, 
and corn again the third, are seldom, if 
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ever cultivated any more. They are be. 
ing used for grazing purposes. Pure bred 
cattle graze on the hillsides and cash crops 
are grown in the narrow valleys. To. 
bacco, which for a number of years was 
not grown for commercial purposes, is 
now being grown in large quantities. The 
mountain tobacco, it is claimed, brings 
higher prices than the tobacco grown in 
the more fertile sections because every 
leaf of the mountain tobacco can be used 
in the manufacture of cigarettes while 
only the first four leaves of the tobacco 
grown in richer soils can be used for such 
purposes. Berries and fruits are grown 
for home consumption and for markets 
that have already been established. Some 


farmers realized as much as $800 per a i 


acre from strawberries during the spring | 


of 1937. The mountain farmer has more 


nearly, than have the members of any [7 
other occupation, reached the place where FF 
he can be independent. . 

Not only has the mountaineer given | 
attention to the improvement of his farm [7 
of the betterment of his occupation, or 
profession, and the beautification of his [7 
home, but he has given attention to the 
culture and refinement of his children. 
Few are the mountain counties that do 7 
not have adequate educational programs. F 
Good roads have meant the consolidation [7 
of schools, the transportation of school | 
children and everything that is good for 
the school. In the county to which the fF 
writer has already referred, there were 
8,417 boys and girls between the ages of 
six and eighteen years during the school 
year 1935-36. Six thousand, four hun- 
dred seven of this number were enrolled 
in school that year; 885, 10.5 per cent, of 
that number were enrolled in high school; 
138 were graduated from high school that f 
year, and thirty-one, 22.5 per cent, of that 


number enrolled in college the following [7 


(Continued on page 47) 
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| 47 Years in Service 


By W. WITTEN HorTON 
Superintendent Bath County Schools, 


Owingsville, Kentucky 


:  — MC, F. 


| MakrTIN is now in his forty-seventh year 


) of service as a school man. This is prob- 


| ably a record for the State. 


Prof. Martin started teaching at Tay- 


| lot's Creek, in Nicholas County, in 1891, 
' where he stayed for two years. In 1893 
* he taught at Goose Creek, also in Nicholas 
» County, and was sent there again the fol- 
' lowing year. In 1895 he started teaching 
| in the Carlisle city schools, where he be- 


} came principal after four years as teacher. 


He served as principal of the Carlisle 
School until 1905, at which time he was 
employed to take charge of a new graded 
and high school at Owingsville. He is 
now in his thirty-third year of continuous 


) service as principal of the Owingsville 


school. 
Viewed solely from a standpoint of 


q health, he has had a remarkable record. 


Possessed of a rugged constitution, ill- 


} ness has compelled him to be absent 


from his work only one-half day during 
his long period of school service. Much 
of the credit for this, he says, is due to the 
unvarying regularity of his habits. 

He has witnessed many changes in the 
schools in the State. He has seen and 
been a part of the remarkable growth of 
the high schools of our State. He has 
been a regular attendant at school meet- 


5 ings during all these years. For a period 


of about eleven years he never missed 
a meeting of the National Education 
Association. He has kept abreast of the 
best thought and educational practices, 
and this is reflected in his school. Brought 
up in the old schoo!, the formal, cultured 
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H. C. F. MARTIN 


type of education, a strong believer in 
discipline, through the years he has skil- 
fully blended the best of the old with 
the best of the new, so that today he 
stands an exponent of the very best edu- 
cational thought and practice of the 
times. 

He possesses a wonderful personality. 
Always standing for the best, despising 
sham and deceit, he has been prominent 
in church and town and fraternal circles. 
Best of all, he has won for himself, 
through his fidelity and untiring effort, 
the hearts of all his pupils, who will re- 
member the lessons of life he taught them 
long after they forget what they learned 
from books. He has been of that finer 
type of school men that makes us proud 
of our profession. 

Professor Martin has always been true 
to his friends and loyal to his own ideals. 
It may be truly said of him that his creed 
has been, ‘“To thine own self be true; and 
it must follow, as the night the day, thou 
canst not then be false to any man”. 

It has been the privilege of the writer 
to have been intimately associated with 
him for a good many years. My words 


(Continued on page 50) 
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November Honor Roll 


Counties Superintendents 
ALLEN Golia E. Rather 
BARREN W. M. Ritter 
BoypD A. H. Turman 
Mrs. Marie Turner 

Wm. H. McFarland 

M. O. Wrather 

N. T. Hooks 
Nona Burress 
R. I. Glover 
Coleman Reynolds 
Walter Chestnut 

Mrs. Mamie Y. Ferguson 
Wm. O. Gilreath 

Chas. W. Hart 
Erle Neely Duff 




















LIVINGSTON 
McCrEARY 
NELSON 
SIMPSON 








Independent 
Districts 


ALBANY 
AUGUSTA 
BARBOURVILLE 
BEECHWOOD SCHOOL, 
COVINGTON 
BELMONT SCHOOL, 
HOPKINSVILLE 


Superintendents 
L. H. Robinson 
C. E. Word 
W. M. Wilson 








Mary V. Walker 
Tullus Chambers 
Capiz A. L. Townsend 
CAMPBELLSVILLE John A. Jones 
CHAPLIN Thos. S. Grant 
SEARKGGN foie acces J. Carson Gary 
CLay J. Edgar Pride 
COLUMBIA O. E. Huddle 








ELIZABETHTOWN H. C. Taylor 
RSRENGIIING a ccsicnc av eapeesesoses J. H. Sanders 
a pene ee ee R. T. Whittinghiil 
HIKES GRADED SCHOOL, 
BUECHEL Mary K. Pulliam 
IRVINGTON H. M. Sparks 
Wm. K. Davidson 
JENKINS C. V. Snapp 
LEBANON J. H. Parker 
LEBANON JUNCTION ........ C. E. Burkhead 
LEITCHFIELD Allen Puterbaugh 
LONE JACK, 
Four Mizz, Ky.....John W. Hughes 








Independent 

Districts Superintendents 
MIDDLEBURG W. G. Kirtley 
MimpLESBORO .................... J. W. Bradner 
DEON TICBIAD | oa csscnsccccaccsccasetl R. F. Peters 
Mount STERLING Duke W. Young 
NICHOLASVILLE Hattie C. Warner 
OWENTON Henry A. Adams 
[LE | a cane T. W. Oliver 
PRINCETON Everett Howton 
PROVIDENCE E. R. Ward 
SRREGE fre oa J. Darrell Timmons 
St. HELENS Edward Updyke 
SHELBYVILLE Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
SOUTH PORTSMOUTH .........- B. F. Coffman 
UNION COLLEGE, 

BARBOURVILLE ....Dr. John O. Gross 
UPTON R. L. Murray 
VIRGINIA STREET SCHOOL, 

HOPKINSVILLE Lottie McDaniel 
West Point Muir Taylor 








Principals 


Emma J. Woerner 
Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
Helen Weaver 

ELLEN C. SEMPLE Minnie L. Burks 
FRANKLIN Louise Robertson 
Geo. W. Morais ............-- I. VonDonhoff 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK Bianca Esch 
Geo. H. TINGLEY Julia T. Steinberg 
GEORGE WASHINGTON....Louise Robertson 
I. N. BLoom Nora Kelley 
IsAAC SHELBY Julia T. Steinberg 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL....Ada G. Bache 
J. B. ATKINSON Anne Grunder 
MARGARET MERKER..Lucille DeBoe Smith 
Elise Weibel 
Bessie T. Meyer 
Bessie T. Meyer 
Verna Phillips 
Robert B. Clem 


Louisville Schools 


ATHERTON HIGH 
BEECHMONT 
CALIFORNIA 


McFERRAN SCHOOL 
NICHOLAS FINZER 
RUBEL AVENUE 
SHAWNEE 
SHAWNEE HIGH 
SOUTHERN JUNIOR 
HIGH Fannie Loewenstein 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT ....Blanche Lindley 


VN. E€. A. Bonor Roll 


Superintendent 
Wm. H. McFarland 


Superintendent 
Elise Weibel 


Independent District 
MCFERRAN SCHOOL 
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Official Pledge List of Membership 


Counties 
First District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Lyon Trigg 


McLean 


Turd District EDucATION ASSOCIATION— 
Cumberland Edmonson 


Meade 


FirtH District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Oldham Trimble 


Carroll Campbell 





Jackson 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


THE OFFICIAL PLEDGES OF 100 PER CENT ENROLLMENT IN THE 

AFFILIATED DISTRICTS AND THE STATE ASSOCIATION FOR 1937- 

1938 HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FOR THE FOLLOWING COUNTIES 

AND INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS AT TIME OF GOING TO PRESS WITH 
THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL 


Seconp District EpucATION ASSOCIATION— 


FourtH District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


NorTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Upper CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Upper KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 


Independent Districts 


Murray 


Earlington 
Central City 


Trenton 


Greensburg 


Cold Spring 
Artemus 


Campton 





Prestonsburg Van Lear 


Paintsville 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN Book ComMpany—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 

Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, Ashland, Kentucky. 

GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 
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Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Ranklev, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, P. O. Box No. 1, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Woritp Book ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY, By Noe B. CuFrF. 
Published by The Standard Printing Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky, 1937. Price $2.50. 

This book was prepared for college students. 
It is readable and should prove of interest also 
to teachers, parents, and others. An exami- 
nation of the book reveals the following facts: 
The topics included are the ones which psy- 
chologists and students consider most im- 

ortant. The quest for material extended into 

havioristic and into gestalt Psychology, into 
psychiatry, into sociology, and into whatever 
“pastures seemed greenest.” The number of 
chapters in the book is limited to fifteen to con- 
form to what teachers and students consider a 
desirable number of units. Likewise, refer- 
ences, discussion questions, statistically ana- 
lyzed objective items, and simple experiments 
are included. In other words, the organization 
and the selection of the subject matter have 
been from the point of view of the student 
and teacher of child psychology. 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE, by Lioyp L. Jongs. 
Published by the Gregg Publishing Co., 1937. 
Price $1.50. (660 pp.) 

This book was written to give the student 
business information and to show them that 
business plays an important part in the life 
of everyone. The text is authoritative, practi- 
cal, and teachable. The author realizes that 
students are more interested in doing than in 
reflective thinking, therefore it includes ac- 
tivities for the teacher and students that develop 
enthusiasm. The chapters are divided into 
topics and subtopics. There are review ques- 
tions and points for discussion. The illustra- 
tions are very good and instructive. This is a 
valuable book, not only for students, but for 
all. 


REALITIES OF AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT, By N. D. HoucGuTon. Price $1.80. 
(789 pp.) Published by the Macmillan Book 
Co., 1937. 

Present-day government is emphasized in this 
very thorough, modern, and realistic text. Em- 
phasis is also placed upon the improvement 
of the administration of government. The 
book deals with the following topics: The 
development of our system of government, our 
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national government, and its work, our local 
governments and their work. There are num- 
berless helpful charts, maps, and other graphic 
materials. The illustrations are very good, 
Each chapter closes with a list of questions and 
thought problems and also a list of references 
and good books to read. 


MAN AT WORK: HIS ARTS AND 
CRAFTS, By Haro_p Ruccs AND Lous 
KRUGER. Published by Ginn & Co. Price 
$1.28. 

The author presents in a clear manner man in 
his surroundings and tells of man’s different 
occupations. It gives a brief history of man’s 
house, his present occupations, now as com- 
pared with former times. It tells the story of 
the theater, language, writing books, history 
of measurement, clocks, and development of the 
calendar. The chapters are divided into sub- 
titles with lists of books to read at the close 
of each chapter. There is an index and a table 
of contents. The excellent illustrations add 
to the clearness and understanding of the text. 
This is a book in which children will take an 
interest, and which will provide an appreciation 
of their activities and surroundings today. 


OVER THE BLUE WALL, By Erra L. 
MATTHEWS. Published by the University of 
N. C. Press. Price $2.00. (328 pp.) 

The author has written this narrativé history 
with the idea of giving a keener appreciation 
of the land in which we live, and especially 
about the region south of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi. It begins with Ponce de 
Leon and ends with Washington and Jefferson. 

The information has been gathered from 
many sources: histories, colonial records, let- 
ters, diaries, and biographies of the leading 
frontiersmen. 

The Appalachian Mountains is what is term- 
ed the “Blue Wall.” The book relates many 
interesting and worthwhile stories that took 
place between the Indians and early frontiers- 
men beyond the “Blue Wall.” 

The illustrations are very good. ‘There is 
an index, table of contents, and chapter sum- 
The stories are vivid and vital. This 
is an excellent book for supplementary reading 
for boys and girls in Junior High School. 
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The Mountaineer 
(Continued from page 42) 


September. Statistics for the nation as a 
whole are no more encouraging than 
these. 

The desire to give the boys and girls 
an education equal to that available to 
boys and girls from other sections of the 
country is characterized by the expression 
from a mother who said, ‘‘I would live on 
bread and water rather than deprive my 
sons of an education.” The school is 
the community center in all rural sec- 
tions. A social function or an athletic 
contest will bring a packed house. 


The boys and girls who work their way 
through college and the university are 
as much determined to succeed as are the 
parents who sacrifice in order that they 
may succeed. Colleges report that many 
of their best students are those who are 
working their way. The number of stu- 
dents who are working their way has 
greatly increased since colleges have been 
given NYA aid. 

A number of community center schools, 
offering accredited work of junior col- 
lege level, may be found in the moun- 
tains. The cost of attending these 
schools is practically nil. Often all that 
is required of the student is that he main- 
tain at least a change of clothes. Tuition, 
room, board, books, paper, and incidentals 
are supplied by the institution. Many of 
the institutions obtain scholarships for 
their students who want to prepare for 
the professions. The only obligation on 
the part of the pupil is the promise to re- 
turn to his mountain home and practice 
his profession for at least a year or two. 

The mountaineer is working out his 
own salvation and the best thing the rest 
of the world can do for him is to leave 
him alone. 





A Message to 
Teachers Intending 
to Borrow Money 











@ To you, as to everyone about to make a loan, House- 
hold says: ‘‘Don’t borrow unless you must.”’ 

But there are times when borrowing can hardly be 
avoided. An unexpected situation may require more cash 
than you have in reserve. Unpaid bills may have accu- 
mulated unduly. When a loan can be used to your advan- 
tage, Household will be glad to have your application. 

Household Finance makes loans to teachers without 
security. You sign a simple promissory note. No one 
need sign with you (in cases of married couples hus- 
band and wife sign together). No inquiries are made of 
others. You get your loan quickly and privately. 

You may take up to 20 months to repay your loan. 
Payments decrease each month and take only asmall part 
of current income. 

Thousands of teachers get timely money help at 
Household Finance every year. If a loan would improve 
your financial position, call at your local Household 
Office. Or make application for what you need by mail. 


Household’s Money Management Booklets 
Used by Home Economics Teachers 
To help borrowers put their money affairs on a sound 
basis, Household Finance gives helpful guidance in 
money management. Household has published a series 
of authoritative booklets on budgeting and better buy- 
manship. These are used by thousands of home econom- 
ics teachers as classroom and reference texts. The 
manager of your local office will give you complete 
information. Or mail the coupon below for free booklet. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LouISVILLE, Ky. 

3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Household Finance Corporation 

3rd Floor, Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Household Finance Corporation 

14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
Incorporated 


Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Ck... 





Amount I desire to borrow $... Amount of Salary $ 
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LOAN 
SPECIALISTS 
TO KENTUCKY 
EDUCATORS 


Teachers May Borrow by Mail 
On the Domestic Plan 


No Security No Endorsers 


Your Signature Only Required 


For many years Domestic Finance has 
specialized in loans to educators. Based upon 
the experiences of thousands of loans made 
to teachers throughout Kentucky and adjoin- 
ing states, the officials of our company evolved 
the Domestic Plan of making loans by mail. 
Barriers of distance have been completely 
eliminated. Teachers living in the remotest 
corner of our great state may now enjoy the 
facilities of our teacher clients in schools 
adjacent to our offices. 

The countless requirements and emergencies 
that create needs for additional money from 
time to time in the lives of educators know 
no geographical boundaries. And so to meet 
an urgent need, we put “Seven League Boots” 
on our loans. They come to you now wherever 
the postman blows his whistle. 


Loans in Complete Privacy 


Since all details of the loan transaction are 
negotiated by mail, the utmost privacy pre- 
vails. Intimate financial problems are accorded 
fullest confidential consideration. Friendly 
competent advice to fit individual requirements 
rather than stereotyped generalities is cheer- 
fully given upon request. 

If you have a financial problem—a need for 
additional money—a desire to do something 
that cash will assist you in accomplishing, you 
are cordially invited to visit our nearest office 
or to mail the coupon attached. Complete 
details will be sent you. Write today and 
have the information available for future use. 


DOMESTIC FINANCE 
CORP.. Incorporated 
A KENTUCKY INSTITUTION 


Home managed completely equipped offices in 
these Kentucky cities 


Paducah ° e e 
2nd Floor Citizens Bank Bldg. 


Mayfield e e e 
121 South 7th Street 


Kentucky 
Phone 623 


Kentucky 


DOMESTIC FINANCE CORP. 

(Mail to either Kentucky office) 
Please mail without obligation complete details 
of Domestic Finance Teacher Loan-by-mail 
Plan. I understand this inquiry will entail no 
obligation to effect a loan. 

Name 


Address 








City. State 





Amount I am interested in borrowing $. 








Industrial Arts 
From the Outside 


(Continued from page 19) 


Shop teachers are justly exercised over 
the disposition of mature principals 
trained in liberal arts colleges, to transfer 
to industrial arts the pupils who fail else. 
where. Of course a boy who fails here 
should be tried there, to discover whether 
anything whatever about the school chal. 
lenges him. The fact that he is inferior 
to others in a subject does not bar him 
from that subject; he may be inferior to 
the average in every subject. In such 2 
case it is a question of his greatest relative 
efficiency, i. e., his least relative inferiority. 
Aptitude tests undoubtedly are of some 
worth, but they probably do not begin to 
compare with actual laboratory trial of the 
pupil. 

The shop must stand in the front rank 
of departments of the school in recogni- 
tion of individual differences. It must be 
so elastic in organization and assignment 
that it will allow each pupil to rise to his 
highest level. If he can work only from 
a model, with all operations analyzed and 
arranged in sequence for him, he may be 
made an artisan. If he can take a model, 
analyze the operations entering into it and 
arrange them into a sequence, he has the 
making of a foreman. If he can start with 
a human need and devise a model that 
will satisfy it, he may become an inventor. 


The industrial arts shop must occasion- 
ally turn into a factory, and work for 
quantity production. It must not permit 
itself to become antiquated in methods 
or equipment. Unfortunately such has 
often happened, and the cost in prestige 
and efficiency has been far greater than 
the saving in money. An instructor of 
sufficient breadth of preparation is pet- 
haps the hardest criterion of all to satisfy. 
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' Music Is Needed in the 
» Rural Schools of Our State 
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AL 


EASTERN 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, 


KENTUCKY 


Announces: 
THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND SEMESTER 


Monday, January 31. 
be available by January 1. 


Class schedules will 


HOMECOMING - Saturday, November 13 


SPECIAL RADIO PROGRAM 


over WSM (dial No. 650), Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, on December 3, 10:15 to 10:45 P.M. 


(CS:2) 


REGULAR RADIO PROGRAMS 


over WHAS (dial No. 820), Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, each Wednesday afternoon from 3:30 
to 3:45 (C.S.T.) 





aA. Write for class schedules and other information 


AA 





(Continued from page 15) 
While expense has something to do 


) with this situation, it is largely a matter 
Hof the old argument of “frills” and 


“fundamentals.” May it be added at this 
point that a good many of our urban ad- 


) ministrators are fast “seeing the need” of 


a music program in their respective school 
systems. “A horse-and-buggy education 
will not do in this automobile-and-air- 
plane age.” 

Citizenship is our big word in modern 
education today. How does music con- 
tribute to the development of that im- 
portant trait? We see the young student 


| working in a group—singing in a glee 


club or chorus, or playing in a band or 
orchestra. He must take the responsi- 
bility for his own part, at the same time 


respecting the rights of others, he must 
learn that as a member of the “team” he 
must learn that he must subordinate his 
pleasure to the good of others when neces- 
sary; he learns to willingly obey constitu- 
ted authority in the person of his leader, 
and he learns loyalty and happiness in 
service to his group. It is hard to imagine 
better lessons in co-operation and social- 
minded citizenship. 

We hear nowadays about our school 
rooms being equipped with radio and 
other mechanical devices for our children 
to listen to. This “listening” to music is 
fine; but, making of music by the children 
themselves is a whole lot better. 

Music does something to those who 
make it and those who enjoy listening 
to it. I can assert that music in the 
schools is a help in the building of fine 
character . . . . the instrumental and vocal 
teachers whole-heartedly endorse an ex- 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


May we quote from a 
recent letter ? 


ee The only other hotel or 
restaurant im the country. 
which even approaches your 
Bluegrass Room, is at least 
three times as expensive. 
You are to be congratulated 
on the superb job you are 


cine. 99 
& 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


tensive rural music program. To the ex- ON 
tent that the underprivileged, musically, x4 Fy 
NC 


will gain a richer knowledge of music and 


ultimately become ‘‘Music-minded.” PURCHASE YOUR 1937 
XMAS CARDS NOW! 


Y —— Two Beautiful Box Assortments 
47 Years in oervice at these Special Prices 


(Continued from page 43) 69e ana BYe 


here of honor and praise are yet not able Postage Paid 
faithfully and fully to portray his life and Each a ice’: tpl anced 
service, and just what this great and good = 


These assortments are limited 


man has meant to his school and his - + + Place your orders NOW! 
community during these thirty-three years. 
What little I know of the school business THE STANDARD PRINTING C0. 


I learned under him 220-230 South First Street 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


His many friends scattered over the  (quygssssseeeeeeesereemmmmmmmsces 
State and in many states will join me in 


wishing for him many more years of “Well done, thou good and faithful 
service. I might well say in closing, servant.” 
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ROMP-ON 


Gym_ Floor Finish 
“Produces 


TEAM EFFICIENCY 


Ne Noe Nee Nee Nee Nee Nee Nee Nee ee ee ee Ne” 





NO SKIDDING 
NO RUBBER BURNS 
A BAKELITE PRODUCT 


i 


WIN WITH ROMP-ON 
Let Us Tell You How 
KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT C0. 


119 South Fourth Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 











MAPS 
GLOBES 
CHARTS 
PICTURES 


Designed by Educators 
Edited by Scholars 
Produced by Craftsmen 


A 
Did You Receive Catalog 13? 


DENOYER - GEPPERT 
COMPANY 


Edueational Publishers 
and Manufacturers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
* 


Please mention the Journal when writing 








THERE‘S NEVER A TIME WHEN A 


PERSON ISN‘T IMPOR 


Even “baby teeth” should be given utmost 


consideration. Teeth, the jaws that bear 4 


them, the muscles that move the jaws and 
the nerves that control them, require, all 
through life, Proper Nutrition and Fune- 
tional Activity (plenty of chewing exercise). 
As soon as old enough, a child’s daily 
enjoyment of CHEWING GUM 

helps supply the latter. 

University Research forms the basis of our advertising. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 


4 FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: 








PROPER FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST’S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 








Albert Chidester, 
College Box 433, 
Berea, Ky. 





Cw 
cl SINCE PUBLISHING OUR CATALOG, 
l eds we've found lots of new items that will 
———— 2S felp you to make your work easier——and 
more interesting. 

We Invite You to visit our complete department of kindergarten, 
primary and craft materials where you'll find all types of HEKTo- 
GRAPH SEATWORK, from pre-primer through eighth grade, SHAaw 
Fincer Paint, Frescou, O-P Crarr Irems, CeLLocrarr (an im- 
itation leather product), BLock PrintinG Toots «np INk, and 
other materials for handcrafts, as well as PANEL Posters and our 
new line of CuristMaAs Girt WRAPPINGS, seals, cellophane ribbon, 
decorative crepe paper and regular Construction Papers for 

cut-out work. 

Write for information and helpful ideas Today! 


Central School Supply Co. 


Incorporated 


311-313 West Main Street Louisville, Kentucky 











PLAY DAYS 


A Basie Primary Skills Workbook 
Binion and[Hartich 


This storehouse of wholehearted purposeful activities 


INTEGRATES 

First grade reading, writing, spelling-readiness, phonics, music, and children’s 
literature. 
REVIEWS 

Second graders in first grade fundamentals. The summer between the first and the 
second grades is a forgetting time because of lack of reading material. This book renews 
the reading, writing, and phonic bonds. 
REMEDIES 

Defective learning on the second, and even the third grade levels through enjoyable 
practice with easy material. 

Printed with either manuscript or cursive penmanship. 
Price: 2le net, plus postage. 


Further information will be furnished by 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 














